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WILL MONEY RISE IN VALUE P 


Tue existing state of the money market has given rise to a 
variety of curious speculations in connexion with the future 
prospects of supply and demand. At present no doubt is en- 
tertained of the quantity available in every source for commer- 
cial purposes, and of the possible continuance of the requisite 
amount to support trade, and even miscellaneous adventure, 
throughout the remainder of the year, without the least pres- 
sure upon rates. Yet it must at the same time be admitted that 
the position of things at this juncture stimulates a number of 
conjectures as to the future course of affairs, and the chances 
there are of fluctuations in the terms of discount. Looking at 
the supply as it now stands, and to the termination of the quar- 
ter, the money market was scarcely ever in a more tranquil 
state, and it would be impossible to believe, if appearances 
might be relied on, that there was the least apprehension of a 
movement upwards in the quotations. Hitherto, even in the 
dullest periods, when the approach of the quarter has been at 
hand, there has been some enquiry for accommodation which has 
stiffened the market, and created a partial if not a permanent ad- 
vance in the value. But during the last week of September, and 
when it was assumed an active demand would spring up, little 
or no change whatever has been experienced, and there has, if 
anything, been an increase in the amount of capital seeking 
employment, which has produced, in some quarters, rather lower 
rates. This, at a time when we are close upon the dividends, 
and supplies seem to be coming forward from Australia, America, 
and Russia, has induced some financial authorities to express an | 
opinion that in October and November next we may have to en- 
counter a fresh period of plethora, which will end in the reduction 
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of the rate, or, if not that, such a redundancy as may occasion a 
fresh outburst of speculation. That money may again for a 
short period be easy, and that the public may encourage miscel- 
laneous projects for a few weeks or months, everybody who 
understands the tone and temper of business in the metropolis 
will admit ; but, nevertheless, taking contingencies and being 
prepared for the sudden mutations that are likely to ensue, we 
cannot believe that there will be a further reduction in the rate 
of discount, or such an abundance as to Jead to rash or indis- 
criminate speculation. 

The harvest is at length completed, and that under circum- 
stances which have rendered the yield much more satisfactory 
than it was imagined it could be, taking into consideration the 
early seed time in the spring, and the subsequent progress of 
the crops up to July last. It cannot, however, be expected that 
the return will be an average, or that the quality will prove in 
every respect good, because of the variable weather experienced, 
the injury from which has been only partially retrieved by 
the late steady heat and sunshine: we shall therefore have to 
pay for corn imports, but in what proportion they are likely to 
come remains to be seen, while the effect they may have upon 
our resources has yet to be tested. General trade, notwith- 
standing the depression entailed by the fratricidal struggle in 
America, is not discouraging, and the last two monthly returns 
from the Board of Trade distinctly illustrate that although much 
has been lost from the check given to the sale of our manufactures 
across the Atlantic, other sources have opened up to absorb our 
exports. Through channels it is such as these that capital is circu- 
lating, and notwithstanding it rules at the almost nominal rate of 
2 per cent., still if the war in America were settled a better and 
more extended range of value would speedily follow. But while 
this would be the case it would not take that sudden start as to 
overbalance all calculations and lead to extreme pressure either 
in mercantile circles or elsewhere. Few are prepared to deny 
but that an adjustment of the quarrel between the Nerth and 
South—through definite separation or a strict re-union—would 
be the signal for greater activity in most of our manufacturing 
and industrial departments, but it is not every one that goes 
to the length of asserting that in consequence of this event 
the equilibrium of the money market would be so disturbed 
as to interfere with the development of the new current of 
prosperity. That the rates of discount would advance is clear 
enough, since the employment of capital would be enormously 


augmented, and the natural effect could not fail to be 
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immediate action upon the supply which would readily 
assist to send up the price. However, a variety of causes 
would also cooperate im regulating the movement, and 
though at first some spasmodic fluctuation might be 
witnesssed, this would not last long, and would give 
place eventually to a more placid and tranquil state of 
things. The immediate prospect of a change in the situation of 
the market does in reality greatly depend upon our transatlantic 
neighbours - sheathing their swords and betaking themselves 
once more to the peaceful occupations associated with agricul- 
ture and commercial industry. It is considered by well- 
informed individuals that events are looming in the future 
which indicate the possibility of such a solution of the diffi- 
culty, and if an arrangement at once took place it would not 
occur a moment too soon for the advantage of America in 
«general, and the North in particular. 

Entering as we are upon the last and dullest quarter of the 
year, it is to be hoped that the next three months will see this 
mighty but unnecessary game of war played out, which, 
wkovever may be the ultimate victors, can end only in one way, 
as far as the great majority of the States are concerned, viz., 
in the debasement of their political and social character, and 
in the serious diminution of faith abroad in their financial 
responsibility. 








THE FORGERIES OF BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 


OccasIonaLLy notes turn up that have been forged, and issued 
printed on the paper stolen from the manufactory where the 
special deposit of Bank-note paper is kept. Nothing further 
has transpired as to who the culprits may be, and it appears 
that the endeavours to trace them have hitherto proved unsuc- 
cessful. Two investigations have taken place before magis- 
trates, when it was supposed that the detectives were on the 
right scent ; but eventually it has been found that they were 
mistaken, and that the individuals suspected were only common 
utterers, and not attached to any parties identified with what 
could be considered a conspiracy to carry out extensive opera- 
tions. What the quantity of paper stolen actually represents, or 
to whom the blame is imputed of having neglected its proper 
custody, remains as heretofore a deep unrevealed mystery, and 
the directors and authorities at the Bank preserve much silence 
on the subject. At the half-yearly Court recently held the 
uestion was slightly alluded to, but only in the manner in which 
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questions of the kind are ever brought under consideration at 
these periodical gatherings, though the answer given by the 
Governor must be accepted on the whole as having been satis- 
factory. Pressed as he was pretty closely home by that inde- 
fatigable querist Mr. Alderman Salomons, the Governor, after 
premising that it would be impolitic to enter freely into discus- 
sion on the topic, intimated that the amount of loss already 
incurred through these forgeries was extremely trifling, and 
that there was no expectation of its being seriously augmented. 

This assurance should convey some relief to the public mind, 
particularly after the exaggerated statements which have been 
circulated through various channels with regard to the probable 
extent of the imitations, and the facilities which the paper would 
afford for the multiplication of the counterfeits. The first im- 
pression created when the announcement was made that Bank 
of England note-paper had been purloined was that serious in- 
convenience would be occasioned throughout the country, in 
consequence of the precautions recommended to test the genuine- 
ness of all Bank of England notes offered; but this soon wore 
away after the first week or two, and was only revived whenever 
a forged note was detected, and an examination followed. From 
the admission now made by the Governor, and in a manner that 
will allow of no doubt, the banking community, while not relaxing 
in one iota the vigilance already exercised, will gather that the 
quantity of forgeries in circulation is small, and that the principal 
of them have already been sent into the Bank, and have met 
with their desert—instant destruction. 











THE EFFEOT OF THE PRESENT PRODUCTION OF GOLD UPON 
THE UNIT OF VALUE. 

Ir has been observed that ‘the history of the world is a history of 
revolutions ; and that the changes which have taken place, and are still 
taking place, upon this great stage of human action, extend to every- 
thing—even the most minute—with which men have todo. This, 
from the nature of things, can never be otherwise. Some of these, 
however, and certainly not the most important to the interests of man- 
kind, have been brought more prominently into notice than others. 

Regarding political revolutions, for instance, ample means exist 
for forming an adequate estimate of their importance ; at least, his- 
torians have done them ample justice. But with social changes, and 
the circumstances which directly affect them, we are by no means so 
well informed. 

Nothing has affected the social condition of mankind more than the 
free and unrestricted exchange of the various products of their in- 
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dustry, but which can only be effected by the intervention of money, 
or “current pledges.” ‘No money, no trade,” was Mr. Locke’s cele- 
brated axiom—an axiom, the full force of which may be ascertained 
by studying the history of the industry of our country during the 
last quarter of a century. 

The great social revolutions, which have inaugurated epochs in the 
history of our race, have generally originated in accidents, or have 
had very small beginnings. Thus, three hundred and seventy years 
ago, when Columbus set sail, with his small expedition, for the dis- 
covery of a western passage to India, and which resulted in the dis- 
covery of America, it was little imagined in Europe, or even in Spain, 
that that small exploring expedition might lead to results so impor- 
tant, or that Columbus and his fellow adventurers might prove the 
pioneers in opening up the resources of a new world destined to 
revolutionise the relations of value in the old world, and to exercise 
a mighty influence upon the social conditions of its inhabitants. But 
after repeated expeditions had revealed to: the covetous Europeans 
that the western world was rich in the precious metals, and in almost 
every production of the mine and soil that could minister to the wants, 
the comforts, the elegancies, and the luxuries of man, an immense 
sensation was created in Europe: . The ambition, or rather the avarice 
(for the feelings which appear to have actuated the Spaniards, and 
others, cannot properly be designated by the former term) of the 
nations of western Europe was aroused and intensified, and thither 
hurried the daring and the adventurous, unfortunately for the poor 
Indians, more in quest of spoil than of lawful earnings or dealings. 

The quantities of the precious metals annually imported into 
Europe from America, from the discovery of the latter till about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, would be considered very small 
indeed at the present day ; for it does not appear that the amount ex- 
ceeded an average of £640,000, including the quantities plundered 
from the Incas ; quantities as large being now frequently landed at 
the ports of England alone in a single week. 

However, about that period matters were materially altered. A 
poor Indian, as he watched his flock of lamas, amidst the solitary 
wilds of one of the most mountainous and desolate regions of Upper 
Peru, discovered the rich silver mines of Potosi. After that fortu- 
nate discovery the annual yield of the precious metals was greatly 
increased, and gradually began to depreciate until the beginning of 
the present century, when, according to the most reliable estimates, 
silver had declined in the ratio of six to one, and gold in the ratio of 
four to one. The streams of silver and gold which were poured into 
Europe—chiefly into Spain, Portugal and Holland—soon produced 
their natural effects upon the markets of those countries in the first 
instance, and subsequently upon the markets of the other European 
countries, as their historical records bear testimony. 

Throughout the civilized world the exchangeable value of the pre- 
cious metals, in relation to other commodities, was lowered, or what 
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amounts to the same thing, a corresponding rise in the prices of all 
other commodities took place. “Before the voyage of Columbus,” 
says M. Chevalier, “a hectolitre of wheat cost at Paris from 2s. 6d. to 
2s. 9d. in silver ; henceforth the same quantity was worth 8s. 4d. to 
9s. 2d. During the last half century the price has been about 
16s. 8d.” But, whilst the decrease in the exchangeable value of 
the precious metals lowered the value of money, and apparently in- 
creased the value of other commodities, debts, contracts and remu- 
nerations for services rendered remained at the same nominal amount ; 
and consequently there arose a loss to those in the position of credi- 
tors, contractors, lessors and servants. The rise in prices, and the 
stationary scale of wages (for wages did not rise with the advance in 
prices) appear to have been directly instrumental in causing the poor 
laws to be introduced into England. 

Now when it is considered how great the effects were, which were 
produced by the comparatively small yield at that period, there can 
remain little doubt that a similar revolution in the relative values of 
the precious metals and other commodities must have begun in 1849 ; 
or rather the depreciating tendencies of the precious metals must have 
received a fresh impetus, and which must continue to depreciate, and 
consequently diminish the claims of creditors, and in a corresponding 
degree benefit the debtor, so long as gold continues to be found in 
such abundance as it has for the last fourteen years. This is a cir- 
cumstance which does not appear to be adequately comprehended, for 
although the question has been frequently under discussion of late 
years, yet, preference is not given to that description of property 
which must naturally form the most advantageous investment in the 
long run, while the substance which forms the measure of value con- 
tinues to depreciate. Since 1848, the date of the discovery of the 
rich auriferous gold fields of California, or rather when their dis- 

covery was announced in Europe, the possibility of a violent disturb- 

ance in the unit of value being caused has more or less occupied the 
attention of a section (a small one, perhaps) of scientific men and 
economists. But the Californian discoveries only proved a beginning. 
After a lapse of only three years, the astounding intelligence that 
Australia was about to become a productive gold-yielding region was 
confirmed. 

It may not be, perhaps, generally known that so early as 1844 
Sir Roderick Murchison formed the hypothesis of the probable ex- 
istence of gold in Australia, by discovering a close resemblance 
between specimens of the rocks from the meridional chain of Eastern 
Australia and the rocks of the Ural mountains in the gold-yielding re- 
gions of Eastern Russia. In 1846 Sir Roderick urged Cornwall miners 
to go out and try their fortune at digging for gold in Australia ; 
and in 1848, having received some small specimens, he expressed 
an opinion that it was about to become a gold-yielding country, and 
appears to have written to the Secretary for the Colonies to that 
effect. The announcement of this fact, together with the more sub- 
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stantial evidence in the arrival of considerable quantities in this 
country, still more strongly impressed those who had speculated upon 
the subject that depreciation in the value of the precious metals was 
inevitable. Hence, the speculations as to the effects of those dis- 
coveries upon the unit or measure of value, and upon the relations 
between debtor and creditor, and their ultimate results in the social 
condition of mankind. 

It may be as well to state that an increase of gold is not necessarily 
an increase of wealth. An increase of wealth mainly depends upon 
other circumstances, such as an increase of population, and of such 
commodities as they have adapted to their wants. If, for instance, 
the increase of precious metals be not accompanied with a cor- 
responding increase of other commodities, it will follow, as a conse- 
quence, that their value will decrease. But, on the other hand, if 
the population and their power of production increase in a greater 
ratio than the precious metals, their value will increase. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that the depreciation which is 
alleged to have taken place in the value of gold since 1849 (when the 
first importations from the new fields arrived in England) has not 
met with that share of attention which the vast interests involved 
had a right to expect. However, that it has met with but little 
attention in the quarter, where alone relief could be afforded, need be 
no matter for surprise. The utmost difficulties beset the question, 
and to form even an approximate estimate of the depreciation which 
may have resulted from these discoveries would entail more labour and 
trouble than most men would be willing to encounter, and even then, 
the results might be far from satisfactory. Every substance is 
more or less variable in its value, and therefore cannot afford the 
means of ascertaining, with accuracy, the degree of variability in other 
substances ; and even to ascertain whether any actual depreciation 
has taken place, various circumstances require to be taken into 
account and inference drawn therefrom. The excess in the production 
of the precious metals, the means of economizing them, their absorp- 
tion into the circulation of countries inadequately supplied, and into 
those which still retain the primitive habit of hoarding, tear and 
wear, and the expansion of commerce, are circumstances whose extent 
and tendencies require to be known before a proper estimate can be 
made. 

These difficulties, however, only beset the case when the exact ex- 
tent of the depreciation is required, for when the tendency merely 
is sought to be discovered the way is much clearer ; and although suf- 
ficient data may not be readily available for ascertaining the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the precious metals with arithmetical exactness, 
yet we are in possession of evidence which undoubtedly establishes the 
fact of a subsidence of their value. 

At the commencement of the present century the annual yield of 
all the gold fields in active operation has been estimated at about two 
and a half millions. In 1848 the annual yield had increased to about 
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eight or nine millions, chiefly by the more extensive operations and 
the increased productiveness at the mines of the Uralian districts of 
Eastern Russia. Since that period, however, the annual yield has 
increased—yea, multiplied—in a ratio without precedent in the his- 
tory of the world, and at the present time probably exceeds forty 
millions sterling. It would thus appear that the annual yield of gold 
has increased five-fold since 1848, while our exports have just about 
doubled. 

But during the whole 356 years intervening between 1492 and 
1848, the aggregate amount of pure metal produced at the different 
mines in operation in gold producing regions has been estimated at 
£401,580,000, whilst an equal amount is now produced in less than 
ten years, and in all probability the quantity will still be materially 
increased. For whilst the old gold producing regions, together with 
the more recently discovered fields of California and Australia, con- 
tinue to pour their treasures into the markets of the world, new fields 
continue to be discovered; and even now the diggings of British 
Columbia appear to be of unparalleled richness—in fact realising the 
idea of a veritable El Dorado. 

Recent reports from these diggings state that “the mines teem with 
gold ; old claims are producing prodigious supplies and new claims 
are being daily discovered.” It is believed by experienced miners at 
the mines that the yield this year will be ten times what it was last 
year. Already the success of the pioneers in that distant region had 
been such that regular packets have been placed on the berths at our 
principal emporiums for Victoria and Vancouver’s Island. A rapidly 
increasing trade with the settlement may be expected, as the country 
is rich in the productions of the soil as well as of the mine. 

In Nova Scotia gold digging has become a profitable pursuit, and is 
being prosecuted with energy. Little more than a year has elapsed 
since the first small company was formed there, and then it was ex- 
pected that gold would only be found in the district of Tangier. Now 
there are numerous companies, and gold has been discovered in at 
least thirty districts along the Atlantic coast. 

New Zealand has also to be numbered amongst the new countries 
whose glittering treasures find their way to the markets of the civi- 
lized world. The extent of its supplies cannot yet be determined, 
but the fact that the weekly average months ago amounted to some 
1,800 ounces augurs well for its future prospects. 

The arrival of a “ gold ship” was once looked upon as a great 
event, but now it is an occurrence that can be witnessed almost daily ; 
and since 1851 the arrival of one in this country has ceased to 
attract any attention, except in cases of emergency, such as when the 
stock of bullion in the Bank is low ; and when an additional supply 
is expected to exercise a beneficial effect upon the money market. 


To be continued.) 
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PROGRESS OF AMERIOAN COUNTERFEITING. 


In America counterfeiting has long been practised on a scale 
which to many will appear incredible. Not only may it be said 
that the issues of every good bank in the United States have 
been counterfeited, but it is literally true that all the notes of 
every bank have at one time or other been tampered with, until 
it has often happened that the public, as at present, have had to 
guard against as many as 3,039 kinds of altered notes, 1,685 
kinds of spurious notes, 461 kinds of imitations, and 717 kinds 
coming under different heads, all at one time in circulation. 
Why this should be so is chiefly owing to the multiplicity of 
American banks, 1,389 being in existence at the present time; 
the effect of so many different issues, and issues besides in such 
a variety of denominations, being to perplex the public, and 
therefore to open a door to what may as well be termed a 
wholesale fraud. To be sure there are also many important 
minor causes. The American system of engraving is objection- 
able, admitting of easy alteration, and the employment of the 
best engravers on the different parts of the imitations by the 
counterfeiter. Sameness of devices and of bank names on the 
notes, the constant reissue of defaced and mutilated notes by 
the banks, and the facility with which “old plates” may be 
procured, are also great encouragements. But manifestly the 
multiplicity of banks is at the bottom of the whole evil, for 
were the banks few in number, or were there less variety in the 
issues, a far more close and effective scrutiny could, of course, 
be exercised by the public. Of this intelligent Americans are 
well aware, but as it is practically impossible to limit the number 
of American banks, or to restrict the denominations of the 
notes issued in all the States, the evil is likely to be long borne, 
and American professional bank-note-counterfeiting long to 
prosper. 

The modes adopted to get counterfeit notes into circulation 
are various. A skilful operator may take his departure from 
Boston or New York with a handsome cotton-covered travelling 
trunk, well stuffed with rolls and quires of finely executed 
** imitations” of the Aurora Bank of the Illinois, the Planter’s 
Bank of Wisconsin, and the Farmer’s Bank of Indiana. His 
destination is Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, that being his furthest 
point of operations, and he travels in a more than usually 
obtrusive way, asking all sorts of questions on the pretence of 
being a stranger, but for the real purpose of forming casual 
acquaintanceships which may be of service to him. Before he 
reaches Milwaukee he is almost certain to have become confi- 
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dential with some one who undertakes to show him “ around the 
place,” and possibly introduce him toa banker or a broker that he 
may open an account until something turns up. This accomplished, 
and business talked of to the banker or the broker, the operator 
takes his departure from Milwaukee. For a week or a fortnight 
he is lost in the interior buying wheat, flour, hides, or any other 
thing on which he can lay his hands, paying out the “imitations” 
for all his purchases, and so arranging the delivery of these in 
Milwaukee that they can be all realised at once or shipped 
“east,” his bank or broker friend in the latter case discounting 
the draft with documents attached on some well-known New 
York or Boston shipping firm. 

Milwaukee thus worked up to the best advantage, the operator 
finds his way into Illinois and repeats the game, unless the 
newspapers in the meantime have informed him that he has 
been “ tracked ” across the state line and the public are for a 
moment put upon their guard by a description of the man. In 
such a case he temporarily “ subsides,” breaking up the hand- 
some cotton-covered travelling trunk, shaving off his whiskers 
and changing his apparel. In a few weeks at the most he 
emerges from seclusion and leaves Illinois, as he left Wisconsin, 
with flying colours, the whole produce of these successful frauds 
being sent forward in cash by express to confederates at home. 
The turn of Indiana next comes, and may be made the most of 
before the hue and cry is raised from Illinois, and the new 
* imitation ” finds a place in Thompson’s Bank-note Detector. 

Often the counterfeits are put out by gangs in retail pur- 
chases in several towns of the same state simultaneously, and to 
an extent, in a single day, which, unless well authenticated, 
would be deemed fabulous. One day in Utica, New York, in 
1857, an altered note found its way across a bank counter in 
the afternoon, and in little more than an hour afterwards the 
police collected upwards of five thousand dollars among the 
shopkeepers, and before the week was out it was computed that 
not less than fifty thousand dollars, or £10,000, had been passed 
in the neighbouring towns. 

The supply of counterfeits to the “trade” is in New York 
and Boston a business in itself; the utterers as a rule having 
nothing at all to do with the fabrications. A “ proper” in- 
troduction, in a masonic kind of way, with oaths and other 


.safeguards, admits the utterer to the shop where the “ wooden 


nutmegs ” are supplied in any quantity and of any pattern. 
Good “ alterations” for the first time out bring as much as 
twenty-five or thirty cents for the dollar, or twenty-five or 
thirty-five per cent. of their face. “Spurious” seldom bring as 
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much unless wanted by a “green ” hand for circulation in an 
out-of-the-way-and-likely place. To old hands the price of 
“spurious” ranges from 10 to 15 and 20 cents for the 
dollar, the last-named price being only paid for a first-rate 
article. Imitations, unless perfect and new or fresh, sell for 
little, being sometimes offered as low as 5 to 10 and 12 
cents for the dollar, while, if perfect and entirely new, as 
much as 50 cents for the dollar has been sometimes realised. 

Recently the statistics of America counterfeiting were pub- 
lished, and the following extracts will bear reproducing. The 
first shows the progress of counterfeiting during the last six 
years :— 


1856. 1862. Increase. Decrease. 
Number of banks ., » 1,389 72 — 
Number whose notes are not 
counterfeited a ae 463 253 — 210 
Number of kinds of “ imita- 
tions ” oe ia -. 1,462 461 _ 1,001 
Number of kinds of “ altera- 


tions” ats is -. 1,119 3,039 1,920 — 
Number of kinds of “spurious” 224 1,685 1,461 _ 
Total number of “ counter- 

feits”’ ee A ee 2,947 5,902 2,955 _ 


The second shows the number of the banks of the same name 
in the different states offering an obvious facility for alterations : 
there are— 


Commercial banks .. oe 19 Exchange banks .. oe 14 
City banks ee «- People’s banks .. a 
Farmers’ banks... - a Traders’ banks .. -— - 
Mechanics’ banks ., o. 16 Farmers and Mechanics’ .. 14 
Merchants’ banks .. oo = Market banks os -- 10 
State banks awe o & &e., &e. 

Union banks dia oe 24 


The name of the state in which these banks are is often placed 
in small capitals in an obscure corner of the note, not for 
the purpose of promoting “alterations,” but for enabling a 
weak bank to pass off its notes for those of a strong bank 
elsewhere. Thus, there may be a weak commercial bank 
in Vermont, and a strong commercial bank in New York, and, 
in the hurry of business, the Vermont notes may be mistaken for 
the New York notes, if the word Vermont is as much obscured 
as possible. And, to follow out the illustration, if New York is 
boldly expressed on one note of the commercial bank, and Ver- 
mont is only faintly expressed on another note of the commercial 
bank, all that the countefeiter has to do is to rub out Vermont, 
and print a bold fac simile of New York. 
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It is said that on an average there is not less than $1,000 of 
every variety of counterfeit note in circulation in the United 
States, so that in the aggregate there is not less than $6,000,000, 
or almost one and a quarter million sterling. This is a high 
price for a bad banking system and a bad paper currency. 
Whether in the reconstruction of everything at the close of the 
present war the American banking system will be placed on a 
new and better footing it is impossible to foresee : the increase 
which has taken place in counterfeiting since 1856 will at least 
scarcely fail to direct attention to the subject, and the bundle 
of bad notes which every merchant and shopkeeper is said to 
have at his elbow should be a good reminder. Among Americans 
uneasiness begins to be already felt about the genuineness of the 
treasury and other notes issued by Mr. Chase, it being supposed 
that on these the counterfeiters have been some time at work. 





LIMITED LIABILITY AS APPLIED TO BANKS.* 


A PAMPHLET has just been sent to us which opens up the discussion of 
this important question. As the tract is only intended for private 
cireulation we think we shall do our readers a service by giving an 
outline of its argument, with one or two extracts from its contents. 
We are the rather induced to do this because, though the legislature 
has passed an act authorising the application of limited liability to 
joint-stock banks, the principle of the measure can hardly be said to 
be settled.t 

The application of the principle of limited liability to commercial 
operations of any kind is of very recent date in this country. We 
borrowed it from the continent, and it did not come recommended to 
us from that source. There were many who argued that English 
merchants had nothing to learn from foreigners, whom they had 
already distanced in all markets, and who were not now, therefore, 
to be set up as their teachers. Prejudices of that class, however, made 
no strong resistance, only enough indeed to call public attention to the 
subject, and by the reports of the discussions to make the community 
aware of the new instrument of commercial enterprise that was put 
within their reach. As usual in all such cases, opinion turned to the 
other extreme. The system once adopted for ordinary objects of 
mercantile transaction was voted to be equally well adapted for the 
most elaborate and recondite. The men who prided themselves in 
bringing every question to the test of a severe logic, asked triumph- 





* “ Limited Liability considered in its application to Joint-Stock Banks.’ 
—S. Tillotson, Printer, Bolton. 


+ This will be well understood, because the experiment of “ limited liability”’ 
in the banking world has to be tested. In their oer dl stage at present the 
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antly whya system which it was admitted worked well in the establish- 
ment of a cotton mill or an iron foundry should not work equally 
when applied to the establishment of a joint-stock bank? To this 
question no sufficient answer was thought to be given ; and within a 
year or two after the introduction of the principle of limited liability 
to this country at all, it was extended to every commercial operation, 
including joint-stock banks in the general category. 

It is the opinion of the author of this pamphlet that legislation has 
been rash and hurried in this matter; that banking operations do 
stand on a different level from other mercantile transactions, and that 
a perfectly sound and good reason can be given why they should not 
be included in the general law. He says :— 


** Let us draw a very plain and obvious distinction between companies 
formed for the purposes of trade or manufactures, and those formed for 
banking. In the former case, the promoters have a definite object in view, 
and they know how much capital will be required for efficiently working 
the undertaking, and when it falls short they have the resource of a call 
to meet the difficulty. No debts need to be incurred but such as are 
promptly met and discharged; and then the public run no risk in dealing 
with such a company. The shareholders may suffer loss, but there is little 
probability of the public being losers by them. But a bank is an entirely 
different affair. It is formed for the purpose of giving and receiving 
Credit, and unless its credit be unlimited, and without the shadow of a 
doubt resting upon it, the proprietors may as well close its doors, and wind 
up its business with the least possible delay. But before this confidence 
can be enjoyed, it is necessary that the public should feel perfectly satisfied 
regarding the partners or shareholders—as to their number, position, 
means and respectability. Next, as to the directors and general manage- 
ment of the bank; and, lastly, as it concerns depositors, that they should 
feel satisfied that, under the most unfavourable circumstances, no loss or 
responsibility should be entailed upon them, the constitution of the bank 
being such as to divide the responsibility fairly and equitably amongst its 
proprietors, and amongst them only.” 


The distinction pointed out here, though we believe often over- 
looked, is very obvious. It cannot be too much insisted upon that, 
to the outside public, a bank has no visible or tangible stock-in-trade 
whatever ; it has nothing to show for its work. The operations of a 
railway company or a gas company are known; a man can tell 
whether it is doing its work or not ; if the directors were appropriating 
the money or lending it out among their friends, the result would 
quickly enough be visible in the unmade road or the unlighted street. 
But a bank deals in credit, and it is of the essence of credit that its 
operations should be secret. Visible results would be fatal to its 
success. 

. Its transactions, if there are to be any at all, must be strictly con- 
’ fined to the limits of the directors and each individual customer. 
And this leads to another peculiarity in banking operations which does 
not apply to any other company. No one can tell when it is over 
trading. If a company begin a business with a deficient capital 
account, or if, being once establishel, they launch into an extension 
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of trade for which their funds are inadequate, there is, comparatively 
speaking, no difficulty in the way of experienced persons ascertaining 
the fact, and avoiding the company accordingly ; so that the evils of 
their extravagance fall wholly on themselves. But that is not the 
case with regard to a bank. No one can tell from their own observa- 
tion, either the amount of business done, or the capital which exists, 
or the basis for that business. 

Many losses have occurred among the old private banks, where a 
father has amassed a large fortune, taken his whole property out of 
the bank that made it, and invested it in land for the exclusive use of 
his eldest son, while to his second son was left the empty prestige of 
his father’s name, and the honey-combed shell of a bank, out of which 
all the substance had been secretly drawn. Such a course, indeed, 
could not be pursued in the case of joint-stock banks, neither on the 
limited nor the non-limited liability principle. The money said to be 
there may, in all cases, be safely taken to be there ; but what proportion 
that money bears to the business undertaken—whether the capital is 
commensurate with the liabilities, or whether the bank which pro- 
poses to sell credit is itself trading on the credit it sells, consuming 
its own stock-in-trade, eating its own heart out, for information on 
these points, the public, the customers, and even the shareholders, are 
at the mercy of the directors. 

And now, in this general state of ignorance, suppose that misman- 
agement takes place, and that either through misfortune, or careless- 
ness, or fraud, the bubble collapses, and the bank fails, who ought to 
bear the loss? The old law replied unhesitatingly—the shareholders, 
to the uttermost farthing of their means. The new law qualifies that, 
however, and declares that beyond a certain point, which is carefully 
defined beforehand, the shareholders shall go free. This is an ar- 
rangement which is, no doubt, very convenient to the shareholders, 
and wears a humane aspect to them; but then it must not be 
forgotten that, according to all the principles of distributive justice, 
power to one means injustice to somebody else. The author of the 
pamphlet puts this point clearly :— 

“ Who is it that is protected by this law of limited liability? Certainly 
not the man who deposits his money in good faith, and expects to receive 
it back when he calls for it, but the shareholder who is deriving his divi- 
dends from the profits arising from the use of the other’s capital. Does it 
not appear that there is a great mistake in this arrangement? Is it not 
the wrong party altogether who is protected? Does not the protection, in 
all fairness, belong to the lender, and not to the borrower ?—in other words, 
to the depositor, and not to the shareholder. The latter class possess the 
power to protect themselves, by adopting such provisions in their deed of. 
settlement as will bind the directors to a legitimate course of management, 
or place the responsibility of departure upon the Board. Such provisions 
also, as under the worst circumstances, will fairly divide the responsibility 
amongst them, in proportion to the number of their shares, They can also 
confer upon the Board of Directors power to reject such proposals for 
the transfer of shares as may appear likely to admit parties as share- 


_ holders who are not equal to the due share of responsibility, or who 
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are in any other respect ineligible. And by fixing a maximum beyond 
which no individual shareholder shall be beneficially interested in the 
holding of stock, an extended proprietary may be secured, and no one 
acquire undue influence over the concerns and management of the com- 
any. And, further, they have the election of Directors in their hands, and 
it becomes at once their duty and their interest to elect the most suitable 
men they can obtain,—men whose individual character, social position, 
substantial means, business habits, and unquestionable integrity, give the 
fullest guarantee that the business will be honestly and prudently con- 
ducted. Having so much power in their own hands to protect themselves, 
it does not appear needful to extend this protection any further, but when 
it is proposed to do this at the expense of the depositors, the proposal ap- 
pears to be a manifest departure from right principle and fair dealing.” 


To be sure it may be contended that the shareholder is entitled to 
some protection, as he is nearly, if not altogether, as ignorant of the real 
state of the concern as the depositor. That might be a very good argu- 
ment for a man declining to take shares in a bank ; but it will hardly 
do for him, after he has accepted the responsibility, to insist upon 
evading the consequence of a wrong turn of the establishment. That 
would be an application of the old swindling motto, “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose,’ which we are sure could never have been the intention 
of the powers of the new act, though it is a question that deserves 
attention, whether it has not become the consequence. For let us see 
how the process works. A bank is established on the limited liability 
principle, and for a time it has a run of luck, business flows in with a 
steady tide, the shares double and triple their value in the market, 
the dividends to the shareholders go steadily increasing from 8 to 10 
or 15 per cent. And all this time, the customers of the bank—the 
men who intrust their fortunes in the directors’ hands—are allowed 
the current interest of the day, and no more ; 2, 3, or perhaps on 
an extraordinary occasion, and for an exceptional period, 4 per cent. 
In all this there would be nothing wrong according to the old system ; 
the depositor gets for his money as much, but no more, than 
he would get in any other solvent and steady concern, and the 
shareholders who run all the hazards are fairly entitled to recoup 
themselves by anticipation, by taking all the profits. But what is it 
in the case of limited liability ? The position of parties becomes re- 
versed—so far at least that they may now be said to stand side by side. 
The shareholder only runs his risk to a known and calculable ex- 
tent ; and all beyond that extent the depositor becomes a joint-stock 
partner with him in the risk, or rather to put it more correctly, up 
to a certain point the shareholders are alone in their risk, and beyond 
that point the depositors are alone in theirs, For all practical pur- 
poses, therefore, they are partners in any loss that may occur ; why 
should they not also be partners in the profits? Nor is it enough to 
say that prudent depositors will not deal with a bank that is carrying 
on a trade beyond its capital; for as we have already shown, the 
objection, sound enough in regard to other trades, does not apply to a 
bank. There are no visible means of knowing how a bank conducts 
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its business, what is the extent of its engagements, or how far the 
foundations of its prosperity have been undermined. 

To all this we know it will be answered that the risk of engaging 
in banking business is so great to the shareholders, the conse- 
quences of a failure so terrible, that prudent men will not engage 
in a joint-stock bank unless they are protected, as in other trades, 
by the principle of limited liability. Even if this were true to a 
larger extent than it was now proved to be, it does not really touch 
the core of the question. For the whole question will recur, who are 
the parties that are to be protected? In all bank transactions, in all 
undertakings of one party to take care of the money of another, there 
is, of course, a certain amount of risk: it cannot be got rid of, it 
cannot be lessened, though it is possible to divide it into two parcels, 
and give one-half to the lender and the other to the acceptor. But 
ought it ? Especially if the man who accepts it tells you beforehand 
he means to speculate, and, if possible, to make his fortune with 
your substance, ought he or you to have the whole or any divided 
portion of the responsibility that naturally attends the transaction ? 
The obvious answer would seem to be, that a man who does not like 
to incur this liability had better keep out of banking transactions 
altogether. Assuming that the shareholders of a bank are honest 
men, they must have confidence in their own power to guide pru- 
dently and return honestly the worldly wealth of the men who 
entrust them with it, and if they honestly feel and believe that there 
is the power of requiring them to pledge the whole of their own 
fortunes to the fulness of that belief, perhaps there are not 
many men who have so much faith in themselves, or, what is more, in 
each other, to be willing to give the required pledge: but there are 
some ; and we do not know that it is desirable their number should 
be largely increased. At all events, common sense would dictate 
that those who put themselves forward as ready to receive the wealth 
of the community should be men whose own wealth is a guarantee 
for their ability to guide it wisely, or, at least, of their determination 
that, even at the worst, their customers shall come to no harm. Yet 
this is just the state of things which the principle of limited liability 
tends to destrcy. The system of breaking up banking capital into 
small shares presents in itself a temptation to men of small means to 
enter the position of bankers. How far that operates in certain 
quarters was instructively shown in the publication of the list of 
shareholders of the Royal British Bank, where persons with a couple of 
shares, widows, small annuitants, and even common policemen, were 
to be found—people who had with difficulty scraped enough together 
to pay the first call, and who disappeared like rabbits in a burrow as 
soon as the first whisper of collapse reached them. Doubtless these 
persons thought little of the responsibility they were incurring ; they 
thought only of the golden visions of dividend that were held out to 
them ; they would have stared if one had told them that they were 
holding themselves forth to the world as qualified and capable to 
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manage and preserve the accumulated wealth of all the capitalists of 
England. Yet this was in reality the true nature of their conduct ; 
and, in so far as it was true, they were imposing upon society, and 
were in fact receiving money under false pretences. Now, it 
deserves attention whether the application of the limited liability 
principle to such a state of things has not a tendency to encourage 
it, to legalise it, to reduce it to a system. If men are once 
made to understand that they have an opportunity of becoming 
partners in a business, all the details of which are to be secret, but 
which presents opportunities for realising an indefinite amount of 
gain, while the possible losses are known and easily understood, is it 
likely that rich and substantial men will long have the monopoly of 
it? May we not expect that there will be a rush into the business 
of men who never had occasion to deal with a banker in their lives 
till they were thus strangely elevated into the position of being 
bankers themselves? It is true that establishments so constituted 
are not likely to attract custom from the wealthy firms or individuals 
whose custom alone would be desirable ; but they would not on that 
account be the less mischievous. The names of the rich are not to be 
found as depositors in savings banks ; but that does not prevent 
malversation in a savings bank from being felt like a blight over all the 
district where it occurs. 

We would not, however, be understood wholly to condemn the 
principle of limited liability as applied to banks ; but some parties 
express strong doubts of its soundness, and if, as is asserted, the 
whole subject requires reconsideration, we feel sure that the author of 
the pamphlet of which we have endeavoured to give some account will 
have greatly aided in stimulating the movement. 





THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE VICTORIA 
GOLD-FIELDS. 


Arz the auriferous deposits in Australia inexhaustible ? Or is it probable 
that they may become as permanent a source of wealth as the tin, copper, 
and lead mines of Great Britain ? On these questions, of course speculative 
in their nature, various opinions may be entertained ; but past experience, 
careful observation, and the teachings of geological science, may enable us 
to arrive at a highly probable solution of the problem, Considerable light 
is thrown on the subject by the recent dispatches of Governor — 
brought down to November, 1861, and the report of Mr. Brough Smyth, 
secretary of mines for the colony of Victoria. From these two documents 
we propose to draw up an historical summary of past operations, and an 
estimate of the future prospects of this auriferous region. Ten years have 
elapsed since gold was exported from this Australian province, and it 
appears that on an area of 1454 miles square, or 89,920 acres, the value of 
the precious metal produced has realised in money £92,787,236 sterling, or 
an average of nearly £1,031. 17s. 9d. per acre. The total area of the 
colony is 55,571,840 acres, of which 25,000 square miles (or 16,000,000 
acres) are ascertained to consist of schists and sandstones, supposed to be 
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the equivalents of the silurian rocks of Europe, and these are almost every- 
where intersected by quartz veins of greater or less thickness in which 
gold is deposited. To those 16,900,000 acres are to be added a portion of 
the country south of the river Murray, and also a portion of Gipps Land, 
and then the whole area of the quartz-bearing rocks may fairly be taken 
to comprise one-third of the total extent of the colony of Victoria. 

We have remarked that mining has already been carried on for ten years 
since the date of the first discovery. During that whole period, or accu- 
rately from Ist October, 1851, to 30th September, 1861, the export of the 
precious metal entered at the Customs was 23,692,561 ounces; and if we 
divide this into two quinquennial periods it appears that more than half of 
this export was entered in the latter half of the time. Nevertheless the 
close of 1856 was the culminating point in the series of progression or 
advance. In that year three million ounces were registered, and Governor 
Barkly calculates that the quantity may fall to two millions in 1861. As 
this decline may be viewed by some with apprehension it is important to 
inquire into the cause or causes; and after the geographical statistics we 
have given of the immense extent of the gold-bearing rocks the falling off 
in the yield cannot be referred to their exhaustion. The declension is 


. Clearly traceable to the withdrawal of labour from this special branch of 


industry, arising from various circumstances. In the first place, then, the 
funds for encouraging immigration from Europe at the public expense 
ceased in 1857, which arrested the continuous accession to the mining 
— Again, the Chinese, who had been large producers, returned 

ome when threatened with a residence tax. The introduction of rail- 
ways drew many from the diggings to the iron roads, and the same effect 
resulted from the larger culture of the land. To these causes must be added 
the migratory spirit of the miners, ever fond of adventures, and readily in- 
duced to shift their quarters on the strength of rumours which powerfully 
affect their sanguine temperament. On this influence Governor Barkly gives 
the following facts :—In 1858 the Port Curtis rush drew 10,000 or 12,000 
diggers to what is now the territory of Queensland ; in 1859-60 at least an 
equal number were tempted by the glowing though fallacious accounts of 
the Snowy River diggings to cross the frontier into New South Wales; in 
the present year (1861) as many more have embarked for the gold-fields in 
the Otago province, New Zealand ; and while it is still uncertain whether 
these will support a quarter of their present population the note of prepa- 
ration for a rush to the Lachlan, in New South Wales, is again being 
sounded by the Sydney press. These facts account clearly for the decline 
in the yield of gold in Victoria, and furnish another proof, in addition to 
the many that might be cited, of labour being the ultimate source of all 
wealth. It must also be remembered, in comparing the estimates of pro- 
ducts in different years since 1851, that the numbers actually engaged in 
mining were not accurately known till 1859, when the mining surveyors’ 
reports were first published, The number had been loosely computed at 
125,764, but the official returns for September, 1859, reduced them to 
103,384. Moreover, between 1857 and 1858, 10,000 Chinese had left the 
colony. Their number in 1861 was 23,000, though it had been 36,000 at 
an earlier date. 

We must now glance at the past. The existence of gold in Victoria was. 
known to shepherds and old settlersof credit long before the public announce- 
ment of the discovery. In March, 1850, it was said to have been found 
at Clunes ; on the 10th June, 1851, rumour became fact, as it was openly 


announced at Burn Bank, on a tributary of the river Loddon; on the 20th 
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July it was detected at Mount Alexander; on the 8th of August at 
Buningong; and on the 8thof September at Ballarat. Thus in a few months 
in the same year all doubts were removed. In 1851 licences were granted, 
the total male population of the colony then being only 46,202. The news soon 
attracted labour from Europe and the neighbouring colonies. How many 
were actually engaged on the gold fields cannot be accurately ascertained 
before 1859, for the reason already assigned, but of the earnings of each 
approximately Mr. Smith gives the following estimate :—In 1851 the 
average per man was £120 in the year; in 1852 it was £233; in 1853, 
£189; in 1855 it fell to £100; rose again to £104 in 1856, and since then 
the yield per man per annum has gradually decreased, until 1860, when 
the rate was only £59. Even at present it is acknowledged that many 
persons are put down as miners who do not devote two hours a day to that 
pursuit, so that £59 per year is a glaringly false average. Owing to the 
present safety of the roads thousands of ounces of gold are now taken out 
of the colony of which no public record is kept. Formerly all the metal 
was conveyed by escort, and the amount registered, In fact, in the early 
days almost every man was a miner. Store-keepers, hotel-keepers, pro- 
vision merchants, all worked at the diggings. There were notowns. A 
few huts made of the bark of the eucalyptus tree and calico or canvas 
tents sheltered all in the auriferous districts. In them even bankers trans- 
acted their business. Now the whole scene is changed. On the sites of 
the old camps solid structures are raised, and miles of streets have 
succeeded to footpaths. Now a division of labour is established, and 
it is the business of those established in the towns to confine themselves to 
supplying the wants of the miner. In such places as Ballarat, Castlemaine, 
and Sandhurst, millions have been laid out in buildings, roads, and streets, 
where the expenditure was in the early days counted by hundreds. Mining 
itself has changed its character. It is no longer confined to the mere 
alluvial surface, where the gold was seen by the naked eye, without the 
aid of alens. It is now taken from the quartz reefs after laborious and 
costly sinkings and formation of adits and tunnels. This has required a 
large outlay in machinery. In 1856 the capital thus expended was only 
£200,000 ; in 1861 it amounted to £1,235,277. 

This change of system goes far to account for the decline in the yield of 
gold. The process is slower, much time being occupied in preparing for 
future returns, In this respect the colony has entered upon a transition 
period, and is now passing through it. For instance, at a place called the 
Redan Lead, where the operations were commenced in 1857, three years 
and a half elapsed before the rock was pierced to the depth of 350 feet, at a 
cost of £20,000, spent in pumping-engines, timbering, &c., without reckon- 
ing the value of the labour of 80 shareholders. In 15 months after the 
miners had “ bottomed,” on the gold drift, they realised 17,610 ounces, 
though they were only then in the gutter of the former stream. Of course 
this mode of mining is to a certain extent speculative, as in Cornwall and 
elsewhere, and ought only to be attempted with sufficient capital. A fail- 
ure is mentioned at the “ Bolivia Reef Company,” which ultimately turned 
out a success. On this adventure £12,000 had been sunk, and the pro- 
prietors, having exhausted their means, sold their claim, with plant and 
machinery, to a Melbourne firm for £1,500. They resumed the work, let- 
ting it out on a tribute of 25 per cent. Governor Barkly visited this spot. 
In 10 weeks it yielded £12,000. 

In early times, when only the alluvium was touched, the following 
authentic account of nuggets is recorded:—The Friar’s Creek weighed 
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1,000 oz.; the Leg of Mutton, from 700 oz. to 800 oz.; the Sarah Sands, 
from 2,700 oz. to 2,804 oz.; the Welcome, 2,680 oz. These were the 
grandest prizes; but many nuggets ranged from 200 oz. to 500 oz. in 
weight ; and, on assay, yielded 23 carats fine. Early diggings, then, to use 
a colloquial phrase, were dependent on good luck ; now they are governed 
by science, and the light afforded by geology. The magnetic bearings of 
all the auriferous reefs have been studied, and it has been ascertained, that 
the northerly and southerly veins, with rare exceptions, are confined within 
the lines of oscillation of the magnetic declination ; while the easterly and 
westerly veins are at right angles to these; that is to say, the easterly and 
westerly reefs are, with few exceptions, limited to 24 degrees north of west 
and south of east. Nature has deposited the gold in the sandstone rocks 
at Castlemaine, but the sandstone is there intersected by fine veins of 
quartz, the true habitat of the precious metal, and at Castlemaine the 
quartz had disappeared, probably by disintegration, leaving the gold behind 
it. The case, therefore, was exceptional. The quartz. then, is the depen- 
dence of the miner, and many of the reefs are of surprising richness. 

As in other pursuits of magnitude, where money must go out before 
money comes in, quartz mining cannot be undertaken by common labourers, 
as it demands the sinking of capital proportionate to the extent of the 
operations. The machinery hitherto used is confessedly inadequate. 
When the cost of crushing quartz was £4 per ton few veins could be worked 
with profit. It is now (in 1861) reduced to £1, and in some localities so 
trifling a yield as 4 dwts. of gold per ton will remunerate the miner. How- 
ever, enterprise must be conducted in future on a large scale. Very few of 
the engines exceed 90-horse power; they should be equal to 300 to 500- 
horse power for effective crushing purposes. Taking the average machines 
on the gold fields one-horse power drives one stamper, and one stamper 
will only crush nine tons of quartz per week. ‘ But,” writes Mr. Smyth, 
‘if all the engines on the gold fields were fully employed, and if we assume 
that the average yield per ton of quartz was only 15 dwts., they should pro- 
duce at that rate 49,713 oz. per week, an amount nearly equal to the total 
produce of gold from all the gold fields.” 

But this distant view of continuous prosperity may be darkened by 
obstructions at present unsuspected by the multitude, but the prudent and 
the far-seeing may well pause before they invest heavily in deep sinkings. 
Gold, in common with all other commodities, depreciates when it becomes 
excessive. Its price is fixed in England by act of Parliament, as every 
banker knows, but its market value is beyond the reach of legislation. If 
the act of Parliament were repealed what adventurous prophet would dare 
to foretel its price six months after the privilege was withdrawn? After the 
discovery of the silver mines of Peru, it is on record that an iron horse 
shoe was nearly equal in value to silver of the same weight as the shoe. 
Gold is liable to the same vicissitude. It may be, and probably will be, 
that the pound sterling of 5 dwts. 3 grs. may, in purchasing power, become 
only equal to ten, five, or one shilling; and that silver spoons and watches 
may become more valuable than gold spoons and watches. In that case 
the quartz will remain undisturbed in its bed, unless its use be confined to 
the manufacture of cheap ornaments to tickle the fancy of children. 
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TRUSTEESHIP IN COMPANY SHARES. 


In analysing and commenting in these pages upon cases affect- 
ing those portions of the law of property which relate to secu- 
rities for advances of money, we have had, and necessarily, on 
more than one occasion, to advert to the law of trustee and 
cestuique trust, and principal and agent. For, it frequently 
happens in reference to securities consisting of personal estate, 
that the question, in whom is there a legal estate, or such an 
estate as would prevail against the legal owner, depends on the 
collateral question of agency. Thus, in “ex parte Pye” (18 Ves. 
140), a power of attorney was given by a settlor, for the express 
purpose of enabling an annuity to be transferred to the object of 
the settlor’s bounty ; the settlor had previously directed the an- 
nuity to be purchased for the benefit of that object, and had paid 
over the money for the purpose of its being applied in the purchase 
of the annuity. The annuity was purchased, from the necessity 
of the case, in the settlor’s name, and there was nothing else to 
show any change in the purpose. The annuity was still, on the 
face of the transaction, intended for the original object ; and 
the power of attorney evidenced that intention. In this 
state of things, the settlor was held a trustee. This 
case was, as the reader will perceive on considering it, 
one of principal and agent. The settlor in whose name 
the annuity was purchased, was clearly the legal owner. The 
question was, had be by the power of attorney so evidenced 
his intention of making the attorney his agent to transfer the 
legal ownership, as to denude himself of the beneficial owner- 
ship, and to constitute himself, until the transfer, a trustee for 
the original object of the settlement? The two circumstances 
combined, of his having paid over the money for the purpose of 
the settlement, and given a power of attorney to transfer the 
annuity, showed, in the view of the Court, that he did treat 
himself as, and intend to constitute himself, a trustee. Ina 
recent case, Milroy v. Lord (8 Jurist, p. 806,) the same sort 
of question arose, upon a different state of things. Medley, bya 
deed poll dated the 2nd April, 1852, being possessed of certain 
shares in a joint-stock bank, standing in his name, conveyed and 
assigned them to Lord, upon trust for his niece Eleanor Rainey 
Dudgeon. At the time of the making of this instrument, Lord 
held a general power of attorney from Medley, covering in its 
terms a transfer of these shares; Medley afterwards gave to 
Jord a special power of attorney to transfer the particular 
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shares into his own name; and about the same time he delivered 
the scrip to Lord. Lord received the dividends and paid them 
to Miss Dudgeon ; but no transfer into his name was ever made, 
and at the death of Medley they still stood in his name. After 
his death, Mr. and Mrs. Milroy (Mrs. Milroy being formerly 

. the Miss Dudgeon) filed a Bill, in substance to have it declared, 
that either Medley or Lord was a trustee of the shares under 
the settlement made by the deed poll ; and the Vice-Chancellor 
held that the shares were bound by the trust. 

The certificates for the shares had been delivered after the 
death of Medley, by Lord, to Otto, Medley’s executor; and 
the Bill therefore sought to make both Lord and Otto respon- 
sible. In other words, it was contended that Lord was a 
trustee, and that if he was not, then Otto, as Medley’s executor, 
was a trustee; and the question was, as in “ex parte Pye,” a 
question substantially of principal and agent. Had Medley 
made Lord his agent irrevocably, as against himself, Medley, to 
take a transfer of shares ? or if he had not, had he made himself 
a trustee? The Court of Appeal decided against the claimants 
on both grounds. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce said :— 

“They (the shares) stood in Mr. Medley’s name before 
and at the time of his execution of that instrument (the 
deed poll) and continued so to stand until his death. He 
was during the whole time, and when he died, the legal 
proprietor of them, and, unless so far, if at all, as the 
beneficial title was affected by the instrument, the absolute 
proprietor of them, and beneficially likewise. He might, how- 
ever, have affected the legal title. It was in his power to make 
the transfer of the shares so as to confer the legal proprietorship 
on another person or other persons, but, as I have said, no 
such thing was done. The instrument of the 2nd of April, 
1852, was not founded on valuable consideration, it was merely 
gratuitous and voluntary; and the principai question for our 
decision is, whether in such a state of things it is the duty of 
the Court to enforce it specifically against Mr. Medley’s exe- 
cutors, either on the ground that by it Mr. Medley constituted 
himself a trustee of the shares for the purposes mentioned con- 
cerning them in the instrument, or on the grounds of contract, 
or otherwise. I am of opinion that, according to our law, the 
instrument of the 2nd April, 1852, was not sufficient to consti- 
tute and did not constitute Mr. Medley a trustee of the bank 
shares, and in saying this I do not forget the design appearing 
on the face of it, that Mr. Lord should become a trustee under 
it for the purpose it mentions. Nor do I think that, voluntary 
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as that instrument was, it contained a contract specifically en- 
forceable against Mr. Medley or his estate : it was a transaction 
or intended transaction left by him imperfect and incomplete, 
He might have completed or perfected it by a transfer.” 

And Sir G. J. Turner, L.J., said :— 

“T take the Jaw of this Court to be well settled, that in order 
to render a voluntary settlement valid and effectual, the settlor 
must have done everything which, according to the nature of 
the property comprised in the settlement, was necessary to be 
done in order to transfer the property, and render the settlement 
binding upon him. He may, of course, do this by actually 
transferring the property to the persons for whom he intends to 
provide, and the provision will then be effectual ; and it will be 
equally effectual if he transfers the property to a trustee for the 
purposes of the settlement, or declares that he himself holds it 
in trust for those purposes, and if the property be personal, the 
trust may, as I apprehend, be declared either in writing or by 
parol. But in order to render the settlement binding, one or 
other of these modes must, as I understand the law of this 
Court, be resorted to, for there is no equity in this Court to 
protect an imperfect gift.” And further, upon the question of 
Lord’s liability, his Lordship said:—“‘The more difficult ques- 
tion is, whether the defendant Samuel Lord did not become a 
trustee of those shares? Upon that question I have considerable 
doubt ; but I have come to the conclusion that no perfect trust 
was ever created in him. The shares, it is clear, were never 
legally vested in him ; and the only ground upon which he can 
be held to have become a trustee of them is that he held a power 
of attorney, under which he might have transferred them into 
his own name: but he held that power of attorney as the agent 
of the settlor, and if he had been sued by the plaintiffs as 
trustee of the settlement for an account under the trust, and to 
compel him to transfer the shares into his own name as trustee, I 
think he might well have said, ‘These shares are not vested in me. 
I have no power over them except as the agent of the settlor, 
and without his express directions I cannot be justified in 
making the proposed transfer—in converting an intended into 
an actual settlement.” A Court of Equity could not, I think, 
decree an agent of asettlor to make the transfer, unless it could 
decree the settlor himself to do so; and it is plain that no such 
decree could have been made against the settlor. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that this decree cannot be maintained as to 
the fifty Louisiana Bank shares.” 

The distinction between this case and “ex parte Pye” seems 
to be this :—In “ ex parte Pye” the settlor had not only made 
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the settlement, but he had denuded himself of the subject matter 
of it, the money, for the purpose of the settlement; that the 
annuity was bought in his name, could not affect that declaration 
of intention to create a trust, evidenced both by the settle- 
ment, the power of attorney, and the parting with the substance 
of the donation, the money. 

In Milroy v. Lord, the settlor never parted with the 
shares; they remained in his control till his death; and Lord 
never acquired any legal ownership; nor was there any act to 
show that Medley intended to make himself a trustee; there 
was matter to show that he intended that, whenever he should 
transfer the shares to Lord, Lord should be a trustee; but 
nothing to show that he, Medley, intended irrevocably to con- 
stitute Lord his agent, to take a transfer, as against the will 
of himself, Medley. The distinction between the two cases is 
somewhat fine, but still it is substantial, and the test applied 
by Lord Justice Turner affords the true solution of the 
distinction, viz., that in Milroy v. Lord the Court could never 
have compelled a transfer to Lord, as against Medley. Why? 
because Medley had not made himself a trustee, and therefore 
Lord was only an inchoate, not a perfect trustee. The application 
of cases of this class to practical businessis obvious. They show 
the extreme nicety and caution with which the circumstances of 
a case must be looked at, to see whether the apparent controller 
or owner of personal estate of the character of shares, policies, 
and the like, is really the owner, and capable of offering it as a 
security. 
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THE GREAT ROUPELL FORGERIES. 


Crntrat Criminat Court, Sept, 25th, 1862 :-— 

At the rising of the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday evening, it was 
understood by the officers of the court that it had been definitely arranged 
that the case of Mr. Roupell would not be disposed of until Thursday 
morning. It appears, however, that an intimation was subsequently given 
by Mr. David Woolff, of King Street, Cheapside, who had been retained by 
the prisoner as his professional adviser, since his commital for trial, that 
the course that was taken by Mr. Roupell on Monday last, when called 
upon to plead, and when it will be remembered he declined to do so, and a 

ea of not guilty was recorded by order of the court, was occasioned by 
his being suddenly summoned to the bar, as it was his intention all along, 
and, with the sanction of eminent counsel, who were consulted upon the 
case, to plead guilty, and this it appears had the effect of altering the pre- 
vious arrangement. 
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When the learned judge, Mr. Justice Byles, took his seat upon the bench 
on the 24th September, in consequence of the intimation above referred to, 
it was understood to have been arranged that the prisoner should be brought 
up to retract the plea that had been recorded. 

The prosecution was to have been conducted by the Attorney-General, 
but in consequence of the alteration that had been made in the arrange- 
ment respecting the prisoner, he was not present, but Mr. Olerk, Mr. 
Beasley, and Mr. Orridge, the junior counsel, were in attendance. 

Mr. Clerk, addressing the Court, said that among the cases in his lord- 
ship’s list was one against a person named William Roupell, who was 
charged by one indictment with the forgery of a will, and by another with 
the forgery of a deed. To both these indictments the prisoner had pleaded 
not guilty, but he was informed that he now desired to withdraw that plea, 
and to plead guilty to both the charges, and with the consent of his lord- 
ship he proposed that this course should be now taken. 

Mr. Justice Byles said he had no objection. 

The prisoner was then —_ at the bar. He walked to the front of the 
dock with a firm step, and during the address he subsequently made to the 
Court he exhibited the greatest firmness and self-possession. 

Mr. Hemp, the deputy clerk of arraigns, addressed the prisoner and said 
—William Roupell, you have pleaded not guilty to an indictment which 
charged you with the offence of forging a deed, and to one also which 
charged you with the forgery of a will. Are you desirous of withdrawing 
that plea and pleading guilty ? 

Mr. Roupell—I desire to plead guilty to both the charges, but before 
sentence is passed upon me I am anxious to say a few words to the 
Court. 

Mr. Justice Byles—Call upon the prisoner. 

Mr. Hemp (addressing him)—Prisoner at the bar; you stand convicted, 
upon your own confession, of felony: what have you to say why judgment 
should not be passed upon you, according to law ? 

Mr. Roupell then addressed his lordship in the following terms :—My 
lord, I am aware that a British judge will do his duty uninfluenced or un- 
biassed by anything that may be said by an eloquent man, or by any 
professional skill; and my words, therefore, shall be few and simple. I 
beg, in the first place, to express my regret for any inconvenience that 
may have been occasioned by the course I pursued on Monday, of declining 
to plead; and I trust that my solicitor has been enabled to prevent the 
legal advisers of the Orown from suffering any inconvenience by that pro- 
ceeding. I did not expect to have been brought up so suddenly, and I 
thought I should not have been required to plead until this morning, and 
important considerations induced me to refrain from pleading when I was 
placed at the bar before the Recorder on Monday. It wasmy purpose from 
the very first moment to plead guilty. I never entertained any other 
intention, from the very first moment that I gave myself up to justice. I 
am guilty of these crimes, and I confess it; but I must add that my life 
has been one continued mistake. In my youth I suffered privations of 
which the public can have no conception. At the age of twenty-one 
I incurred a debt to purchase books—that debt was contracted with 
one who was connected with me by the most intimate ties. My friend who 
lent me the money suddenly became involved in grievous pecuniary trouble, 
which caused him to meditate suicide. I could not pay him the money I 
owed him. I could not get assistance, and I risked my soul to save my 
friend (the prisoner here exhibited slight emotion). I will not say how 
that friend requited me! Whatever I have suffered I have deserved. I do 
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not wish to cast blame on any man; the guilt is mine alone, and I admit 
that it is unmitigated guilt. It is true that I have had to bear peculiar 
trials, but I have not been tempted more than I was able to bear, and I 
repeat that the guilt is mine, and mine alone—I wish to cast blame on no 
one. I am most desirous to clear every one connected with me from any 
share in this most monstrous guilt, and I particularly allude in this 
respect to those professional men who had transactions with me, and who 
were retained by me to make these deeds. No precaution could have 
prevented them from being deceived; no precaution could have pre- 
vented them from being imposed upon by a desperate man such as I was. 
I grieve that so many innocent persons should have suffered by my pro- 
ceedings, and that they should lose the property which they believed they 
had legally purchased from me; but the motive of the course I have now 
taken is simple. There is no truth in the suggestion that has been made 
in many quarters that my conduct is to be explained by the fact that, being 
myself irretrievably ruined, I came forward actuated by a feeling of in- 
stinct, and desirous to benefit my family, and that, in order to benefit them, 
I have been induced to make the admissions I have done without any re- 
gard to truth or justice. Such a suggestion as this appears to me to carry 
its own refutation with it. The crimes that I subsequently committed 
were all the consequences of my first false step. It is true that my father, 
just before he died, continued to express the confidence he reposed in me, 
and he undoubtedly retained that confidence in me after the great fraud 
that I had already committed. It is also true that he was desirous that 1 
should take possession of the whole of his property, and that I should 
have the entire control over that property, subject to annuities of certain 
amounts, which he desired to be given to the different members of the 
family; but I was prevented by my first crime from carrying out his 
wishes in the way he desired, and when I committed my subsequent crime 
I really believed that I was merely carrying out his intentions, and that I 
was justified in the course I pursued. I do not think so now. My ruin 
has been the result of the course I adopted. I do not say how that ruin 
has been consummated, it would be too long a story. Since I have been 
in prison I have written the history of my life at great length, but —_- 
consideration I have come to the conclusion that if it were made public 
it would only cause unnecessary pain to others and would be of no 
public good. I have, therefore, resolved to suppress this story, and I will 
content myself by simply stating that many of the statements made at the 
trial at Guildford, and the comments that have been made in reference 
to them in some of the cheap newspapers, are incorrect, and are only caleu- 
lated to mislead the public. I am a living paradox, and no one can solve 
my conduct or proceedings but myself, and I cannot, therefore, ever hope 
to be understood by the public. i will, however, say this, It is not true 
that I was personally extravagant; it is not true that I ever gambled; it 
is not true that Iam a libertine. Those who do not wish to believe me 
will remain unconvinced ; to those who love me my statement will be re- 
ceived as truth. I will not allude at any length to the terrible events that 
at length induced me to leave England ; but I will state that when resolved 
to take that step I did not consider that my first duty was to protect my 
family, and the only persons for whom I entertained such feelings were 
those who had purchased property of me to a very large amount, under 
the confidence that I had a legal power to dispose of that property. Before 
I left England I made the whole of those persons fully acquainted with 
my guilt, and informed them of all that I had done. Those persons who 
had purchased the property were made aware that I had committed these 
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offences, but they would not adopt any proceedings against me. I remained 
in England for more than a ni after I had made the discovery—after I 
had made a full confession of my guilt, but they did not take any proceed- 
ings against me, and when I found that this was the case I left my native 
country. I carried my liberty pinned to my shoulder. I offered to sur- 
render. I told them that my object was to retrieve the past, and at length 
I pressed them to tell me what they intended to doP In reply they told 
me that they did not believe my story—that they thought it had been 
merely cleverly concocted for the purpose of benefiting my family, and 
that if any of my family dared to take any proceedings to disturb 
them in the possession of the property they had purchased they 
would prosecute them and me also for cénspiracy. This prevented me from 
being able to effect any compromise, and I found that I had no alternative 
but to leave England, I did so; but it should be remembered that I had 
ample resources—that I was young, and that there were many quarters of 
the world open to me where I could have spent the remainder of my life in 
perfect safety. Notwithstanding this I resolved to return, and I came back 
a self-convicted criminal—and the only object I had in view was to serve 
the interests of justice, and actuated by sincere repentance for my 
crimes. I know what I have to expect; it is a terrible fate that 
awaits me—terrible to any man, still more terrible to any man 
of education and refinement; but if I do possess these qualities 
I must admit that they only make my guilt the greater. I know what I 
have to expect, and I repeat that it is a dreadful fate. I have, however, 
looked it calmly in the face, and I declare that I would rather undergo 
penal servitude for life than the existence I had before passed—one of 
disgrace, concealment, and passive remorse. My lord, I make no appeal 
for mercy, I only ask you to believe in my sincere repentance, and my 
sincere desire that justice shall be done. I appeal only to that still higher 
tribunal for mercy, where alone an appeal for pardon in such a case as 
mine can be made with any hope of success. My lord, I await my 
sentence, 

Mr. Justice Byles, who exhibited considerable emotion, addressed the 
prisoner as follows:—William Roupell, you have pleaded guilty to two 
charges of forgery, one of them being the forgery of your father’s will, and 
the other the forgery of a deed having reference to some of his property— 
two of the most serious crimes known to the law, and from the dock at 
which you now stand many a poor wretch whose crime in comparison with 
yours was venial and insignificant has gone to the gallows. By the humanity 
of the legislature, however, the last penalty of the law is no longer inflicted 
for these crimes. In the address you have made to the Court you have stated 
that your whole life has been one serious mistake, and I can believe that this 
is the case; but I must also say that there can be no doubt that this has 
arisen from the absence of a proper rectitude of intention, and of a well- 
regulated mind, which are the only safeguards for a man in this life. The 
man who once deviates from the path of rectitude takes the first step on 
the decline of a precipice where he has no longer the power to stand still 
or to recede, or to go Rowen, and every further step he takes only leads to 
certain ruin and destruction. You have stated that your conduct at the 
last assizes, and your proceedings of to-day, were dictated by sincere repen- 
tance. Whether that statement is true or false is only known to One be- 
sides yourself, but that One does know. The law has entrusted to the 
judges, and has very properly entrusted to them, owing to the great differ- 
ence in the character of the cases brought before them, a very large dis- 
cretion as to the amount of punishment that should be inflicted; but in 
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your case you must be aware that the crimes to which you have pleaded 

guilty are of such a character as to render it utterly impossible, having 

regard to the interests of justice, that any mercy should be extended to 
ou. I have only, therefore, to say that the sentence upon you is that you 
e kept in penal service for the term of your natural life. 

The prisoner smiled slightly when the sentence was pronounced by the 
learned judge, and he did not appear in the slightest degree affected at the 
fearful judgment that had been pronounced upon him. He delivered the 
address to the Court in a firm and deliberate tone, and he had evidently 
made up his mind to submit to the full penalty of the law, and was fully 
aware that his offence was of such an aggravated character that he could 
not expect any mercy to be extended to him. The moment the learned 
judge concluded the prisoner turned round, and walked quickly out of the 
dock, evidently pleased that the painful ordeal to which he had been 
subjected was concluded. 

This most extraordinary case was thus brought to an end. 
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THE BANK OF BOMBAY. 


Tue annual general meeting of the proprietors of this bank was held at the 
bank offices on the 4th August ; G. Foggo, Esq., in the chair. 

The secretary, Mr. James Blair, read the notice calling the meeting, and 
the following reports of the directors and auditors :— 

“The directors have the pleasure to lay before the proprietors a state- 
ment of the affairs of the bank, made up to 30th June last, showing the 
gross profits of the half-year to be Rs, 3,34,392-6-10. From this sum the 
current expenses of the establishment, amounting to Rs. 80,735-0-9, and 
the amount of income-tax payable on the profits, have to be deducted, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 2,45,197-15-10, out of which the directors de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of nine per cent. per annum, clear of income- 
tax, carrying forward the unappropriated balance of Rs. 10,072-15-10 to 
the credit of the reserve fund. No losses have been sustained, and the 
only account which there is any occasion to refer to is the charges account. 
It will be observed that this account is much larger than it was this tithe 
last year. This is caused 7 the great increase which it was found neces- 
sary to make in the establishment consequent on the transfer of the General 
Treasury to the bank, and the opening of the branches. The directors have 
great satisfaction in congratulating the proprietors on a division of profits 
at the rate of nine per cent. per annum, in addition to the amount carried 
to the reserve fund, bearing in mind the almost unprecedented cheapness 
of money during the last six months; the bank’s rates of interest and dis- 
count being 3 and 4 per cent. in the beginning of June, against 5 and 7 per 
cent. at the same time last year. The directors in their report last year 
stated that they were then in correspondence with the Government with refe- 
rence to the modification of the existing bank charter. This correspondence 
is still going on, but the directors will take this opportunity of stating 
generally what they have done, since the last meeting, in their negotiations 
with Government. In March, 1861, the Government gave the bank notice 
that the permission to issue their own notes would be withdrawn from the 
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. bank at the expiration of a year. This was done in contemplation of the 
issue of the new currency, and negotiations were then entered into for 
transferring to the bank the treasury business of the Government, and for 
placing the management of the issue department of the new currency sys- 
tem in the hands of the bank. In considering this subject, the directors 
had the advantage of perusing the correspondence which had passed be- 
tween the Government of Calcutta and the Bank of Bengal; and they 
were prepared to undertake the Government business upon the same terms 
as were offered to the Bank of Bengal. In order to enable them to enter 
into any such arrangement, a special general meeting of the proprietors 
was held on the 20th day of December, 1861, when the following resolutions 
were passed :— 

1. “‘That the directors be authorized to enter into and make such 
arrangements with Government as may appear expedient and advantageous 
to the bank for taking over the business of the general treasury at Bombay, 
and for the management of the currency here and in the Mofussil, under 
the provisions of Act XIX. of 1861, intituled ““An Act to provide for a 
Government Paper Currency,” and Act XXIV. of 1861, intituled “An Act 
to enable the Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Government for managing the issue, payment, and exchange 
of Government Currency Notes, and certain business hitherto transacted 
by the Government Treasuries.” ’ 

2. “* That the directors be authorised to establish branch banks at such 
~~ - they may deem expedient and advantageous for the interests of 
the bank.’ 

“* That the directors be authorised to’take such steps for varying, alter- 
ing, or annulling all or any of the provisions of the Acts under which the 
bank is at present constituted, and for obtaining the re-incorporation of 
the bank, as to them may seem expedient for securing the efficient working 
of the bank.’” 

“The directors accordingly entered into an agreement with Government 
on the 28th February last for taking over the Treasury business, and for 
managing the issue of the new Currency Notes. A copy of the agreement 
and official Government notification thereot is hereto appended for the 
information of the proprietors. Under this arrangement the Treasury 
business in Bombay was on the first day of March last handed over to the 
bank. The directors, under the power accorded to them by the special 
general meeting above alluded to, forthwith proceeded to open branches at 
Poona, Surat, and Ahmedabad, with a view of extending the business of 
the bank, and of receiving Treasury business at those places. The Govern- 
ment, however, have not as yet given over the business at any of those 
places; and the directors are now in communication with them on the 
subject. The directors considering that, under the altered state of things, 
it was desirable that the existing charter of the bank should be modified, 
accordingly caused a Bill to be prepared for the re-incorporation of the 
bank. This Bill was in the beginning of this year submitted to and 
approved by the local Government, and the directors were in hopes that it 
might have received the legislative sanction at the last session of the 
Bombay Council; but the Bill was not then introduced by Government. 
They have since been informed that the Bill has received the approval of 
the Supreme Government at Calcutta, and that the local Government are 
waiting for instructions from the Home Government; but from the obser- 
vations made by His Excellency the Governor, in opening the present 
session of the Legislative Council, the directors think that the Bill will be 
brought in before the close of the present session.” 
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The report of the auditors is hereto appended for the information of the - 
proprietors :— 

“We certify that we have this day completed an audit of the accounts 
of the Bank of Bombay, for the six months ending 30th June last. We 
have counted the cash in the treasury and with the shroff, weighing a few 
bags selected indiscriminately. We have examined the notes with the 
shroff, the new currency as well as those of the bank of Bombay ; and have 
ascertained from the Mint Master that he holds the amount of certificates 
stated in the daily cash balance book. We have in the same manner ex- 
amined the Bank of Bombay notes in the hands of the deputy treasurer, 
signed and unsigned. The government securities, the property of the 
bank, have been duly counted, and we have made such an inspection of 
those deposited for security, or held against advances, as satisfied us with 
their safe custody, and their agreement with the security ledgers in which 
they are entered. The securities formerly deposited with the sub- 
treasurer to government, but now in the care of the bank, have in a like 
manner passed under our examination. The local bills discounted were 
all in order, and call for no remark. We have seen that the balance-sheet 
has been correctly made up from the ledger as well as the profit and loss 
accounts ; and the balances at debit of the branches in Poona, Ahmedabad, 
and Surat, all have agreed with the statements rendered by these offices. 
The statement of the affairs of the bank, prepared for submission to the 
directors, contains also, as will be seen, the amounts due to and from the 
public by the branches, and we believe it to be a faithful representation of 
the position of the bank.—Bombay, 15th July, 1862. 


* Joun Parsons, 
“ Gzorce Hamitton, Auditors.” 


A copy of the agreement with government and the government notifiea- 
tion of the 28th February, 1862, were placed before the meeting. 

It was then’ proposed by Mr. Cursetjee Pallonjee Powalla, seconded by 
Mr. Sorabjee Cawasjee Powalla, and carried unanimously, “That the 
report now read be adopted, printed and circulated amongst the pro- 

rietors,” 
: A vote of thanks to the chairman having been proposed by Mr. Cawasjee 
Jehangir Ready-money, the meeting dispersed. 





BANK OF BOLTON. 


Tae 26th annual meeting of this company was held on the 29th August. 
The report announced the continued prosperity of the company’s affairs, 
recommended the usual dividend on the paid-up capital, at the rate of 
10 per cent. free of income-tax, the appropriation of £1,500 towards 
payment of the contract for the new bank building, and the carrying of 
upwards of £3,000 to the Guarantee Fund. The retiring directors were 
—— re-elected, and cordial votes of thanks were passed to the 
chairman, the directors, the managers, and other officers, for their attention 
to the interests of the Company. 
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CARLISLE CITY AND DISTRIOT BANK. 


Tue directors of this bank declared a dividend, payable on the 7th of 
August, of £1. 2s. 6d. per share, for the half-year ending 30th June, 
1862, being equal to £18 per cent. per annum. ‘The profits for the half- 
year, after paying all expenses, amount to £5,627. 8s., being at the rate of 
£19. 8s. 1d. per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital of £58,000. After 
paying the above dividend there will remain in the auxiliary fund a sum of 
£2,367. 6s. 6d. The guarantee fund now stands at £21,000. 

Abstract of the Balance-sheet of the Carlisle City and District Banking Company, 

for Half-year ending 30th June, 1862. 


LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock ose ove ove aie one eee «. £58,000 0 0 
Deposits, balances of accounts, and notes in circulation ve 801,976 0 10 
Guarantee fund ... pane owe a “a oa ou 21,000 0 0 
Auxiliary fund me sie “a a ae an 1,959 18 6 


Net profits for the half-year ose oe an os oh 5,627 8 0 
£388,563 7 4 


ASSETS. 
Bank premises, old and new, and at branch ... ob ane £7,126 15 7 
Cash and bills in the bank, advances on securities, &c. .. 381,486 11 9 





£388,563 7 4 
Profit and Loss and Auziliary Fund. 
LIABILITIES. 
Property and income-tax paid... eos ove coo one £380 2 10 
Dividend to 30th June, 1862 a “— ove ow a 5,220 0 0 
Auxiliary fund for balance eee wi oe ove ais 2,367 6 6 
£7,967 9 4 


ASSETS. 

Balance of auxiliary fund, on 11th February, 1862... coe £2,334 9 2 
Net profits, 30th June, 1862 ooo ooo _— eee eee 5,627 8 0 
Balance of fees, &c. a rae ane aie aa ies 512 2 





Undivided profits as under :-— 
Guarantee fund ... on oe ane ae .- £21,000 0 0 
Auxiliary fund... _ ia ove ‘oe _— 2,367 6 6 


£23,367 6 6 








METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANK (LIMITED.) 


An extraordinary general meeting of the above company was held on the 
2nd September, at the offices in Cornhill, Mr. P. Anstruther, deputy chair- 
man, in the chair (in the absence of Lord Fermoy, M.P., the chairman), 
for the purpose of confirming certain resolutions passed at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the above company, held on the 15th July last, for the 
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purpose of varying and cancelling, and also of making additions to some of 
the regulations of the above company, as contained in their articles of 
association, viz., altering the provisions as to closing the transfer books of 
the company ; altering the time of holding the ordinary general meetings 
of the company, and providing that the same be held half-yearly, in 
the months of January and July, and varying the manner of giving 
notice of such meetings, and precluding the necessity of including in 
such notice the ordinary business of the company; also cancelling the 
articles 100, 101, 102; and also the first section of article 99 ; also altering 
the mode and authority by which payments on behalf of the company shall 
be made ; and also better regulating the appointment of auditors. 

The Secretary having read the advertisement convening the meeting, 

The Chairman moved a resolution confirming the above resolutions ; 
and, the motion having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said there was no other business before this day’s meet- 
ing, but he could not allow the proprietors to separate without conveying 
and expressing to them the assurance that their business was progressing 
in a most satisfactory manner (hear). They had received a degree of sup- 
port from the public which had exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of the board (hear, hear.) Their excellent manager, who had had great 
experience, declared that he did not anticipate such an amount of support 
as they had received. ‘They were daily getting new accounts, and every- 
thing was going on in a manner to realise their most sanguine wishes. 

A Proprietor moved the thanks of the meeting to the chairman. Success 
it was said begat success; and such a statement as that which had been 
made by their respected chairman could not fail to ensure for the bank 
continued support. 

The motion having been seconded was carried with acclamation, and 
the meeting potas. | 





THE OTTOMAN BANK. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders was held at the 
London Tavern on the 10th September, to receive a report from the direc- 
tors on the affairs and accounts of the company, and to authorise the 
appropriation of profits ; Sir W. Clay presided. 

he report, which was taken as read, was as follows :— 

“The directors beg to submit to the shareholders the accounts of the 
bank for the half-year ending the 30th June, 1862, duly examined and 
certified to by the auditors. After making the necessary deductions for 
expenses of management, and provision for bad and doubtful debts, these 
accounts show a net profit of £79,455. 12s. 8d., to which has to be added 
the sum of £931. 17s. 5d. carried forward on the 3lst December, 1861, 
making a total of £80,387. 10s. 1d. to be dealt with on the present occasion. 
The directors recommend that a sum of £15,000 be added to the reserve 
fund, bringing it up to £93,000; and that a dividend be declared at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, on the original capital 
of the company. They further recommend that a bonus of 5 per cent. on 
that capital be paid to the proprietors, likewise free of income tax, leaving 
a balance of £12,407. 18s. 4d. to be carried forward. The anticipations of 
the directors, as to the favourable result of the establishment of a branch 
. at Bucharest, have been fulfilled, that branch having during the past half- 
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year realised a satisfactory profit, The exceptionally large amount of 
profit in the past half-year has arisen, as the proprietors must of course be 
aware, from the commission on the loan negotiated on behalf of the 
Turkish government by the bank, in conjunction with Messrs. C. Devaux 
and Co.; but the profits of the bank, from its regular and accustomed 
operations, have not been at a lower rate than in former years.” 

The accounts appended show the following liabilities on the 30th of June 
last :—To capital paid up, £500,000 ; new shares—l1st call of £2 on 25,000 
new shares, £50,000, less outstanding at this date, £5,836—£44,164; 
reserve fund, £78,000; bills of exchange, and amounts due by the bank 
and its branches on deposits and current accounts, £803,415, 11s. 8d. ; 
profit and loss, £80,387. 10s. 1d.—total £1,505,967. 1s. 9d. The assets 
were :—By cash in hand in London and at the branches, £164,464. 2s. 9d.; 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, ditto ditto, £352,602. 16s. 7d.; 
Consols, India Five per Cent. Stock, and East India Railway Five per 
Cent. Debentures, £78,000; loans and other securities, £677,044. 17s.; 
balances due to the bank on current accounts, £227,714. 18s. 2d.; lease- 
hold premises, furniture, &c., in London and at the branches, £6,140. 7s. 3d. 
—total, £1,505,967. ls. 9d. 

The profit and loss account contains the following items on the debit 
side :—1862, March 17. To paid dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, as resolved at the meeting of shareholders this date, £25,000; 
amount carried to reserve fund, as resolved at ditto ditto, £6,803. 7s. 3d.; 
paid income tax on profits, £1,201. 11s. 8d.; balance, £931. 17s. 5d.; total, 
£33,936. 16s. 4d. The credit side showed a balance brought forward from 
last account, December 31, 1861, £33,936. 16s. 4d. March 17. By balance 
brought forward, £931. 17s. 5d. June 30. By profits to this date for the 
haif-year, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, general 
charges of the establishment, including rent, direction, salaries, office ex- 
penses, &c., £79,455. 12s. 8d.; total, £80,387. 10s. 1d. 

The Chairman said, in the absence of his friend Mr. Bruce, the chairman 
of the board of directors, it devolved upon him to address to them a few 
observations on the state of the bank and its prospects, and also upon its 
operations during the six months which had elapsed since the last meeting. 
The most prominent of these operations was the negotiation for the loan by 
the Turkish government, which was negotiated and brought forward by the 
Ottoman Bank in conjunction with Messrs. Charles Devaux and Co. On 
the subject of the loan he was tempted to address to them a few observa- 
tions which he might otherwise have thought unnecessary, but which be- 
came necessary in consequence of statements which had been made tending 
to throw doubts on the good faith of the Turkish government, and to weaken 
the confidence and lower the favourable opinion entertained by the public 
of that loan at the time it was brought forward. He could distinctly state 
that in those doubts the directors did not participate, neither did they see 
any reason for altering the favourable opinion they had from the first 
entertained of that loan. The loan was a great financial success. He be- 
lieved that the British public had rarely manifested so large an inclination 
to take part in a foreign loan. He believed also that it was rare that any 
loan should be held so largely for investment as this was, or one in which 
so large a proportion should have been paid up by anticipation. Nor did 
he think the approbation of the public was unwarranted. The loan was 
doubly advantageous ; it was of advantage to the borrower as well as to 
the lender. It enabled the Turkish government to effect a beneficial reform 
in its currency, and it gave the British public an opportunity of investing a 
portion of that capital which had been proved to be surplus for our own 
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internal requirements. Of course with regard to any foreign loan there 
were two distinct subjects for consideration. The first was with regard to 
the political condition and prospects of the state soliciting the loan, and the 
next was the financial condition of that state, and the relation of its in- 
debtedness to its means of fulfilling its pecuniary obligations. With 
regard to the political state of Turkey, this was neither the time nor 
the occasion to enlarge. Turkey, like all other countries, would find 
that the rate of interest it had to pay bore a certain relation to the 
stability of the state in a political point of view. But with regard to 
the other element, the financial condition of the state, it so happened 
that they had access to more exact and authentic information of Turkey 
than they possessed with regard to almost any other country. And 
that information they found in the very able report of Lord Hobart and 
Mr. Foster, who were sent by the British government, at the request of the 
Turkish government, to investigate that matter. There could be no doubt 
that in Turkish finance, as in the finances of many other countries, there 
had been great abuses ‘and malversations. But there was an earnest desire 
to get rid of these difficulties. He read the previous day in a newspaper 
—the Times—a letter, in which the writer described the abuses in the col- 
lection of the tax called the “deen and tithes ” in Palestine. In some of the 
provinces the tax was collected in kind, and no doubt there was much 
abuse and oppression. But the commissioners stated that the necessity for 
a remedy for the evil had been recognised by the Porte, and that a regula- 
tion had been issued which was under trial in European Turkey, by 
which each village for the next five years was to pay an annual sum to the 
government equal to the average of the produce of the tax, which was 
to be collected under the supervision of the officers elected by the inhabi- 
tants ; that there was every prospect of the regulation effecting a beneficial 
revolution in the mode of collecting that tax, and that if it were found to suc- 
ceed in European Turkey, it would be extended to the rest of the empire. 
That was an illustration of the earnest desire of the Turkish government to 
improve the mode of collecting the revenues of the empire. Then it should 
be remembered that the present Sultan, Abdul Azziz, had manifested in- 
telligence to perceive what were the real interests of his people, and energy 
enough to carry out the policy requisite to promote those interests, and 
that his first minister Fuad Pacha, one of the ablest statesmen Turkey ever 
had, was both able and willing to second the designs of his sovereign. If, 
combined with this, they looked to the vast extent of the Turkish empire, 
its fertile soil, its genial climate, and almost unbounded resources, it would 
be unreasonable to take too —— a view of the financial condition of 
the country. This loan was the first and most important step towards 
financial reform. It was raised for the conversion of the caimes, the incon- 
vertible paper currency with which the state was deluged, which enhanced 
the value of the metallic currency and produced all those inconveniences 
which they knew to arise from the over-issue of inconvertible paper. As 
far as they were aware, the purpose for which the loan was raised had been 
honestly and faithfully carried out. There had been difficulties, but there 
was every prospect that the object sought to be attained would be attained. 
With regard to the immediate interest of the English holders of the stock 
created by that loan, it should not be forgotten that, in addition to the 
general guarantee of the credit of the Turkish empire, there were special re- 
venues hypothecated for the payment of the interest of that loan ; and that 
there were six commissioners, of whom three were appointed by the 
contractors, to look to the receipts of those revenues and to see to 
their transmission to England. ‘Two of those commissioners were gen- 
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tlemen engaged in the service of the Ottoman Bank at Constantinople, and 
the other was a gentleman of whom they had likewise cause to think 
highly, residing also at Constantinople. With regard to the ordinary busi- 
ness of the bank he did not know that he had much to say. At Constan- 
tinople they had thought it right to restrict operations within moderate 
limits during the period of the fluctuations of exchange caused by the 
financial operations of the government. But there could be no doubt that 
the time would never come when they would be unable to find profitable 
employment for their capitalin that city. The branches at Smyrna and 
Galatz, which depended more on commercial business, were in a very satis- 
factory state. A new branch had been formed at Bucharest. At Beyrout 
they had restricted their business to very narrow limits, and of the very 
small amount of debts outstanding there they had collected almost all, but 
they had kept up their branch there with a view to future profitable busi- 
ness. By the confidence which the shareholders had placed in the direc- 
tors in responding so promptly to the call, they had placed them in a 
position of great financial power, and they stood me both with the 
government of Turkey and the people. Under these circumstances he 
thought they might reasonably look forward to a successful career for the 
Ottoman Bank, a career of usefulness to the country in which their opera- 
tions were conducted, and of fair prosperity to themselves. He now moved 
that the report be received and adopted; and that the sum of £15,000 
be added to the reserve fund ; that a dividend be declared at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum on the original capital of the company, free of income 
tax, that the bonus of 5 per cent., likewise free of income tax, for the 
half-year be declared, and that the balance remaining, £12,407. 18s. 4d., 
be carried forward. 

A shareholder said they must all be exceedingly obliged to the directors 
for their good management, but there were one or two questions which he — 
wished to ask, The first was, when any fresh calls would be required ; and 
the second was with regard to the personal debt of the Sultan. 

The Chairman said, with regard to further cails, he had already stated 
that the last call was made, not from any absolute want of capital at the 
moment, but to provide for eventualities to place them in a position of 
greater financial power, which it had done, supposing their intervention 
were required by the financial affairs of the Porte. It was impossible for 
the directors to say when such a contingency might arise, and additional 
capital be called for, but they had no intention of calling for more than £5 
a share, nor at less intervals than three months. 

A shareholder inquired if it was likely that a call would be made within 
the next three months. 

The Chairman replied that he could not say. With regard to the other 
question, he thought it better not to enter into it, but that the shareholders 
should have confidence in the directors. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Mr. Stanton complained that he had not received an allotment 
of stock in the Turkish loan, though he applied for it in accordance with the 
directions contained in the circular, and paid his deposit. He called at the 
bank, and was told it was a mistake. 

Mr. Grenfell said he was one of the allotment committee. There were 
4,800 applications. The committee went through them with great labour 
and pains, andif any of the applicants who were shareholders were omitted 
it was through accident. 

Mr. Johnston complained that his letter also had been overlooked, 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 
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Mr. H. Tindal Atkinson, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors, said he was in a position, as one of the auditors, to state that, 
so far as his enquiries went as to the way in which the business of the bank 
was transacted, they were perfectly satisfactory. He believed that the busi- 
ness was conducted on a sound and healthy principle. 

The motion passed with acclamation, and the meeting separated. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


A HALF-YEARLY court of the governor and directors of the Bank of England 
was held in the Bank parlour, Threadneedle Street, on the 18th September. 
Mr. Alfred Latham, the governor, presided ; and the attendance of proprie- 
tors was larger than on any previous occasion for many years past, owing 
to the late robbery of Bank paper. 

Mr. Bentley, the secretary, having read the minutes of the last meeting, 

The chairman said that he had tu acquaint the court that this was one 
of the general quarterly courts appointed by the charter, and it was also 
the half-yearly meeting appointed to be held under the 12th bye-law, for 
the purpose of declaring a dividend. The net profits for the half-year, 
ending 3lst August last, amounted to £604,041, making the amount of rest 
on that day, £3,619,372. After providing for a dividend of £4. 5s. per 
cent., the rest would be £3,872,000. The court of directors therefore pro- 
posed that a half-yearly dividend on interest and profits be made payable 
on the 10th of Oetober next, of £4. 5s.,; without deduction on account of 
income tax. : 

Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P., begged before that question was put to 
ask the governor a question upon a matter of great public interest (hear), 
and he was sure that the court would feel great pleasure in receiving from 
the governor an answer thereto. The question he had to put had reference 
to a matter which had excited attention in the public mind, though not on 
a large scale, but it had been somewhat agitated by reports which had been 
circulated in the newspapers, of a large robbery of bank note paper, 
which had formed the basis of many forgeries: (Hear.) He begged to _ 
ask for official information as to the amount of those forgeries, and what 
steps had been taken to discover them, and whether they were likely to 
prove any serious detriment to this establishment or the public? (Hear.) 

The Governor would venture to say, that the honourable proprietor 
would excuse him if he did not go largely into the question at the present 
moment, because the directors considered it to be a matter on which the 
ends of justice might be defeated or interrupted if ~~ were to pursue 
that course. But he might tell the court that in some of the newspapers 
he had seen the amount of paper lost was enormously exaggerated. They 
could always tell the amount of notes which were out by ascertaining the 
amount which came in; and the return of notes was exceedingly rapid. 
One half of the notes which were out when this transaction took place had 
been returned, consequently the detection of these forgeries was nearly 
completed. He might again tell the court that what he had seen in the 
newspapers on the matter was in a variety of instances very much exag- 
gerated ; perhaps this explanation would be satisfactory. (Hear.) 

Mr. Olark inquired whether the governor would state what was the pro- 
bable amount of these forgeries. 
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Mr. Reeves begged to know what was the probable amount, and whether 
it was considerable ? 

The Governor, in reply, assured the court that the amount would be very 
small. He might mention that, among others, one of the largest banks, or 
perhaps the largest bank, had sent in a considerable amount of notes, and 
there was not one forged note. 

Mr, Alderman Salomons said he gathered from the observations of the 
Governor that the answer to his question was that the amount was incon- 
siderable. 

The Governor said that was the case, 

A Proprietor—Or likely to be ? 

The Governor—Yes. 

The motion for the declaration of the dividend was then put, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Secretary then announced that the dividend warrants would be de- 
livered and paid on the 11th of October next. 

The Governor said that concluded the business of the day. 

Mr. M. Olark said he felt great pleasure in moving the usual resolution, 
viz.— That the thanks of the proprietors be given to the Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, and Court of Directors for the efficient manner in which 
they had performed their duty.” 

Mr. Burmester said he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Governor having acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings 
terminated. ‘ 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Board of Trade returns forthe month of July were issued on the 
29th August, and present results unexpectedly favourable, although it was 
anticipated that in contrast with those of July Jast year, when the full 
effects of the interruption of the American trade were begining to manifest 
themselves, the figures would not be found very adverse. It now appears 
that the declared value of our shipments for the month exceeded by 
£2,037,541, or about 20 per cent., those at the corresponding date of 1861, 
and were only £390,897, or about 3 per cent., less than those of July 1860, 
when the trade of the country had reached its most extraordinary point, 
owing to the speculative and reckless consignments of cotton goods that 
were then being made by our Liverpool and Manchester merchants and 
manufacturers to all parts of the world, Part of the increase is to be 
attributed to the rise in — of cotton, but the gratifying fact is observ- 
* able that almost every branch of business, with the exception of that of 
machinery, figures for a substantial augmentation, and that the totals of 
linen, silk, and wollen manufactures are especially conspicuous. A large 
portion of this improvement of trade is attributable to the increased inter- 
course with France, and some portion was caused by the temporary increase 
of shipments to New York to supply the market before the coming into 
operation of the new and almost prohibitory tariff on the first of August. 
Subjoined is a table showing the amount exported of each article and the 
increase or decrease from July, 1861 :— 
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DrcLaRED VALUE OF ExPorRTATIONS. 
July. 1861. 1862. Increase. | Decrease, 
Alkali £47,700 £82,472° | £34,772 _ 
Apparel ... .. 160,957 207,816 46,859 _ 
Arms and gunpowder 62,436 95,836 13,400 — 
Bacon and hams 15,818 26,080 10,262 —_ 
ee 22,369 35,852 13,483 ~ 
Beet and pork ... 2,646 3,299 653 _ 
Beer and ale 100,200 113,469 13,269 _ 
Books “ 37,120 33,763 -- £3,357 
Butter 48,951 43,758 —_— 5,193 
Candles 16,576 21,598 5,022 — 
Cheese 8,189 8,610 421 — 
eee 379,200 384,017 4,817 _ 
Cordage ... .. 23,625 25,945 2,320 _ 
Cotton yarn... 842,239 785,609 — 56,630 
Do., manufactures. 3,039,260 3,252,669 213,409 _ 
Earthenware, Ke. ww 72,684 122,850 50,166 _ 
Se 4a ex 26,330 45,782 | 19,452 = 
Furniture... ... 26,299 24,550 _ 1,749 
Glass ... 48,521 56,388 7,867 _ 
Haberdashery .. dies aia “ait 238,716 318,268 79,582 _ 
Hardware and magn oa 255,417 318,469 63,052 — 
_ ae 27,456 37,806 10,350 _ 
Horses... wee 24,012 19,586 —_ 4,426 
ee oe igs 25,823 17,184 an 8,639 
Leather ... 185,054 198,851 13,797 aaa 
Linen yarn... 127,837 140,468 12,631 —_ 
Do. , manufactures 270,658 498,846 228,188 _ 
Machinery oo 464,669 374,342 _ 90,318 
Metals—iron and steel .. 849,066 1,173,402 | 324,336 —_ 
Copper 202,351 277,664 75,313 _ 
ther sorts . aia 198,659 849,114 150,455 oo 
Oil seed 63,625 55,343 poll 8,282 
Painters’ colours 33,054 42,331 9,277 — 
er 28,659 39,954 11,295 = 
Pickles... 21,951 29,598 7,647 — 
Plate and J ewellery 35,633 44,243 8,610 _ 
Salt = 33,694 31,720 — 1,974 
Silk, thrown ... 47,545 53,960 6,415 _ 
Do. pan on - 34,978 31,297 = 3,681 
O., manufacture 
onl mined ... 126,862 138,731 11,869 _— 
Soap . 11,767 21,492 9,725 — 
Spirits (British) 56,731 47,250 oe 9,481 
Stationery 26,283 25,157 — 1,026 
Sugar, refined .. 15,125 46,653 31,528 _ 
Telegraphic wire ae 2,184 21,502 19,318 — 
.., 151,698 160,607 8,909 _ 
Woollen yarn ... 345,914 379,960 34,046 _ 
Do., manufactured 742,886 1,286,423 543,537 _ 
Unenumerated articles ... 528,458 656,551 128,093 _ 
Total .. £10,094,260 |£12,131,801 — -—— 

















The total exports in the first seven months of the year have been, as 


above stated, £69,446,480, 


against £70,237,685 in the corresponding 


months of 1861, showing a, decrease of £791. 205, or little more than 1 per 
cent. ; the changes having occurred as follows :— 
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Increase. Decrease. 
January ... ile _ we. «=©£94,354 = — 
ow eee eos eee —_— tes ‘ pens 

ar om ete st oe —_ ae 286, 

April coe oe ove eee _— ove 1,082,325 
May a a ae soe — 
June “an ons an ea — wiih 593,452 
July es Pere ca we» 2,037,541... — 


Compared with the first seven months of 1860 a decrease is shown of 
£5,096,207, or about 62 per cent. 

As respects imported commodities, the arrivals of grain exhibit an 
increase. The same may be said with regard to most other articles except 
spirits, which show a decrease. The consumption of all descriptions has 
been good. 

Subjoined are the quantities of provisions, &c., imported and taken for 
home consumption :— 





Subjoined are the comparative imports and exports of raw material :— 














Imported. Home Consumption. 
Month ending July 31. 
1861. 1862. 1861. 1862. 
Grain, wheat, ne 703,342] 1,064,276} 703,342 | 1,064,276 


Grain of other pantigtiven Ws. _ 755,981 719,335} 755,981 719,335 
Flour and meal, ewt. io ame 778,411 663,165} 778,411 663,165 
Butter and cheese, ee 115,685) 107,934 _ ~_ 
Eggs, number ... ... 1. s+ | 22,781,400] 24,579,960]  — -- 
2 ere 345,080 501,220) 291,523 374,500 
Coffee, Ibs.... 11. see cee eee | 9,600,433] 15,161,099] 2,983,536 | 3,032,797 
Sugar, cwt. eee cee wee eee 1,339,881] 1,133,128] 889,556 907,824 
Tea, Ibs. 11. sce see vee eee | 2,451,535] 6,521,757| 7,082,688 | 7,062,300 
Rice, ewt. ee 228,897] 523,707 oie fies 
Spirits, gallons . eee ee ee 577,990| 349,637 365,219 
ines, Sane. ee eee eee eee | 1,078,793] 1,227,732] 815,127 808,302 
pS eae 1,152,984] 1,239,919} 2,931,994 | 3,080,737 

















Imported. Exported, 
Month ending July 31. 
1861. 1862. 1861. 1862. 

Flax, ewt. ae 96,254 | 169,757 wre 2,953 
Hemp, ewt. a 114,452 94,740 3,443 | 307,050 
Raw silk, Ibs. “a a 820,466 | 963,374] 234,064 | 288,441 
Cotton, ewt. “ae 1,253,885 | 232,030 | 296,480 rns 

, Wool, lbs... wees eve: { 18,120,638 123,956,819 | 2,149,306 | 2,173,651 
Woollen rags, lbs. a 1,375,808 | 1,356,432 oi ‘on 
Tallow, cwt. ant aiid 70,612 81,561 17,373 6,858 














Of silk manufactures the totals stand thus :— 











Imported. Exported. 
Month ending July 31. 
1861. 1862. 1861. 1862. 
Silk manufactures of Europe, Ibs.| 128,841 163,546 1,965 6,388 
Ditto of India, pieces ... ... 3,029 6,740 12,762 5,800 
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THE BANK OF FRANOE. 


Tur Moniteur publishes the usual monthly return of the Bank of France — 
for the month of September, which shows the following results :— 


LIABILITIES. F. rom 
Capitalatthe Bank _... 182,500,000 0 
Profits added to capital 

arising from _ interest 

charged above 6 per cent. 

(law of June 9, 1857)... 2,816,503 57 
Reserve fund of the Bank 

and branches ... «- 12,980,750 14 
New reserve fund... 9,125,000 0 
Bank property in addition 

to the reserve fund 
Notes in circulation (Bank 

and branches) ... «s+ 761,215,625 0 
Bills to order payable in 

Parisandinthe branches 38,943,204 67 
Receipts payable at sight 

in Paris and in the 


4,000,000 0 


branches... ... «» 6,181,849 0 
Credit of the Treasury ... 99,201,025 95 
Sundry accounts-current 131,929,891 2 
Do. in the branches 34,278,780 0 
Dividends not claimed ... 1,735,478 75 
Interest of scrip deposited 

or transferred ... a 2,086,641 81 
Interest on bills not ma- 

tured, in Paris and in 

the branches ... oon 

Re-discounted bills, ie, 
transfer of part of in 
terest received at the 
date of discount during 
the preceding half-year, 
and attributable to the 
time those discounted 
bills have to run during 

the current half-year... 1,405,519 53 
Surplus receipts, ie., over 

and above the amount 

provisionaliy set off for 
bad debts pone 
Sundries .. eos ene 


5,429,252 60 


5,888,417 76 
F 1,262,217,939 80 


SN RTE RE 











ASSETS. F. Cc. 
Cash in hand «+» 92,448,455 60 
Cash in the branch banks 279,063,808 0 
Coin due, receivable this 
ay ra ian , 8,988,096 53 
Bills discounted, and not 
matured in Paris ... 234,315,024 18 
Ditto in the branch banks 225,980,689 0 
Advances upon ingots and 
coined gold and silver... 13,579,374 27 
Do. in the branch banks 2,655,700 0 
Do. on French public secu- 
ities .. ade ««. 85,587,800 
Do. by the branch banks 14,369,000 
Do. upon railway shares 
and bonds ites «-- 51,887,200 
Do. by the branch banks 29,268,850 
Do. upon bonds of the 
Crédit Foncier... eae 
Do. in the branch banks... 
Advances to Governmeiit 
in virtue of the conven- 
tion of June 30, 1848 ... 60,000,000 
Public securities belong- 
ing to the reserve fund 
ofthe Bankand branches 12,980,750 14 
Disposable stock of public 
securities ann in 
Immovable stock (law of 
June 9, 1857) ... .-. 100,000,000 0 
Bank buildings and furni- 
ture eos ove «- 4,000,000 9 
Ditto in the branches 5,818,725 0 
Expenses of management 
for the Bank & branches _ 1,009,829 75 
Sundries ... oon «, 14,774,097 7 


477,600 
347,800 


oo.h|6€S8 Oo.lCU OO 


So 


29,665,140 26 


F. 1,262,217,939 80 


Certified by the Sub-Governor of the Bank of France, ANDOUILLE. 


The following are the most important alterations in these returns, viz., a 
decrease of £540,000 in the cash in hand, a decrease of £1,726,000 in the 
bills discounted, of 848,000/. in the bank notes, of £1,356,000 in the current 
accounts, and a decrease also of £524,400 in the advances. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN BANK. 


Tue following satisfactory anticipatory report has just been issued by the 

London and South African Bank :— 

“10, Kine Wittray Street, (E.C.), 
: “ Lonpon, Ist October, 1862. 
“ Sir,—The accounts of the Company, made up to the 30th June last, 
sent herewith, are sufficiently satisfactory to induce the court of directors 
to anticipate the yearly dividend, which, by the terms of the deed, is to be 
declared by the proprietors at the annual general meeting. A cheque is 
therefore enclosed for the sum of 6s. per share on account of the shares 
held by you, payable at the London and County Bank, on and after the 8th 
day of detober instant. The directors regret to announce the decease 
of their respected colleague, Charles Maynard, Esq. The loss thus 
sustained by the bank they, however, hope to supply by the election 
of his brother, Henry Maynard, Esq., who is desirous of a seat at the 
Board, and whose long connection with, and influential position in the 
Eastern Province of the Cape of Good Hope, cannot fail to prove highly 
beneficial to the interests of the shareholders. The directors, therefore, 
unanimously recommend Mr. H. Maynard for your vote at the next annual 
meeting. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“‘Joun Henry Erserings, 
“ r.”” 
Statement of Liabilities and Assets at London Office and Branches, 
to 30th June, 1862. 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital subscribed... =... see nueva wwe £400,000 0 0 
Capital paid up, as per statement of 31st December, 1861 ... 200,000 0 0 
Capital received on account of subsequent calls sce wee 43,290 0 0 
Circulation—Notes and bank post bills... ose es eas 13,076 13 11 


Deposits... sine eee one pom ove hess aS 82,327 8 4 
Bills payable and other liabilities (including bills for collec- 

tion) “0 eee eee eee see ove eee ee 133,607 17 7 
Reserve fund eee ove ove ove soe ese oe 1,096 11 3 
Balance of profit undivided 31st December, 1861, 

£2,836. 17s. 4d.; net profit for half-year ending 30th 

June, 1862, £10,497. 6s. oe ie eee eee 13,334 3 4 


—_—_— 





£486,732 14 5 
ASSETS, ———— 
Specie on hand and cash balances cco wee tee wee (is 98,HTV 1B F 
Bank premises at Cape Town (freehold), furniture, fittings, « 
and other propert ees a eee ons coe os 5,110 8 0 
Local bills discounted, bills receivable, Government and 
other securities (including bills for collection) en -- 451,610 10 6 
Preliminary expenses, £8,041. 9s. 9d.; less deducted last 
half-year, £1,608. 6s. ... pen ise os ooo oe 6,433 3 9 
5 





£486,732 14 








London, 18th September, 1862, 
(Signed), J. R. Toomson, Chairman. 


Jno. HeGAN, ) 7p; 
J, Houtan, | Directors. 


We have examined the preceding balance-sheet, and annexed profit and 
loss account, with the books, vouchers, and securities at the Head Office in 
London, and with the detailed returns and balance-sheets signed by the 
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managers and accountants of the several branches, and we hereby certify 
as to their correctness and satisfactory character. 











(Signed), D. Borrer; r 
Frepx, Maywarp, f AUditors. 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
1862, June 30. 
Interest, commission, and exchange paid .. oe £793 16 8 
Charges ‘for the half-year, including As and all other expenses 
at head office and branches... 5,444 0 11 
Balance carried down, viz. :—Undivided profit to 3ist Dec., 
as per contra, £2,836. 17s. ri net _ for half- _ 
£10,497. 68.,.. eee ove eo 13,344 3 4 
£19,572 0 11 
Cr. _————— +} 
1862, June 30. 
Balance of undivided ng to 3ist December, 1861, as per 
last statement =~ ooo £2,836 17 4 
Gross profit for half- year ose ove 16,735 3 7 
£19,572 0 11 
1862, June 30. 
Balance of net profit to date ... ove ove we £13,384 3 4 
——— 


QUINQUENNIAL ANALYSIS OF THE JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


AaaIn we present a carefully prepared analysis of the progress 
of the several Metropolitan Joint-stock Banks, and it will be 
found that the figures exhibit a most satisfactory appearance. 
In every respect these institutions are evidently in a very 
sound position, and the competition of new establishments, 
together with the general extension of banking business, does 
not exercise adverse influence,—at least so far as yet can be 
traced. It is quite certain that good management, which 
created the prosperity of these several banks, will continue to 
preserve it, their connexions being of a character to ensure 
business, and to support if they do not increase the number 
and value of the accounts already possessed. A single glance 
at the table will show that the joint-stock banks of the metro- 
polis as a body command an extent of financial influence second 
to none, and that as a power they have grown into an import- 
ance to throw the private banking interest completely in the 
shade, standing out in bold relief and contrast. to the Bank of 
England itself. In a few years the three or four limited liability 
banks will have attained a position to warrant a comparison, 
and if they shall succeed in the manner predicted, then indeed 
they will have achieved a most gratifying position. The prin- 
ciple of course involves important consequences, and has yet to 
be fully tested, and London, we are strougly convinced, is the 


sphere in which its merits or demerits will without much delay 
be developed. 
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INTRODUCTION OF TONTINES. 


Pustio attention being now invited to the tontine principle of assurance, 
by the establishment of more than one association in London, and which 
will probably soon give rise to others, it may not be unreasonable to revert 
to the origin and history of an institution which is almost unknown to the 
resent generation, although in former years it enjoyed much popular 
‘avour, and was adopted as a source of revenue by the governments of 
France and England. The history of this institution is thus given by a 
daily contemporary (the Morning Herald) :—The tontine is a loan raised 
on life assurances with benefit of survivorship. A number of subscribers 
being accepted, they are divided into classes according to their ages, the 
surviving members of each class, at determined periods, receiving annuities 
according to a fixed rate of interest. In process of time these classes die 
out, and, ultimately, the whole fund available for annuities falls to one 
person, who acquires a revenue, if the tontine has been well managed, 
enormously out of —— to the original investment, The word tontine 
is frequently transferred to the building in which a local society may have 
invested its capital, but its proper application is to the company formed on 
the principle of Tonti. 

e tontine takes its designation from Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, by 
whom it was, after a protracted effort, introduced into France, having been 
previously in operation in his own country. Tonti proposed his scheme in 
1653, it is said for the purpose of reconciling the people of France to the 
government of Oardinal Mazarine, by the prospect of accumulating 
enormous wealth. His first attempt proved unsuccessful, as, though he 
secured the consent of the court, he could not obtain an edict from the 

arliament. A second effort was unsuccessful; but in 1689, when 
Rosie XIV. was much distressed by his debts and his own expenses, a 
Royal tontine was created. This, the first actual tontine upon lives, was 
divided into fourteen classes, of an annual revenue in all of 1,400,000 
livres, the shares being 300 livres each, on which the proprietors were to 
receive a yearly dividend commencing at 10 per cent., with the prospect, 
in case of great longevity, of ultimately sweeping off the rich spoil others 
had lost by the inexorable hand of death. The first class contained 
children under five years of age, the second those from five to ten, the 
third from ten to fifteen, and so on for the other classes. It may be here 
noticed that in some tontines the minimum age is ten or fifteen, ranging 
up from fifty to sixty, while in some no limit is determined, it being left 
to the members to nominate young lives at such ages, and in such favour- 
able circumstances, as give the best promise of longevity. This first 
tontine was followed by others formed in 1696, 1709, 1733, and 1744, and 
_in 1726 the French King united its 13th class with the 14th of the second, 
all the shares of which were possessed by Charlotte Bonhemay, the 
widow of a Paris surgeon. This lady reached the age of 96, and realised an 
annuity of nearly £3,690 for an investment of £30. When it is recollected 
that the rate of interest allowed by the French government to the Tontine 
Company was not less than 10 per cent., and that persons enjoying that 
rate of interest would not willingly die off to relieve the necessities of the 
government, we may readily account for the abandonment of state tontines 
in that country. If matters could be managed only at this rate, the 
Council of State very wisely decided in 1763 that the tontine should no 
longer be employed as a source of revenue, 
An attempt was made in England as early as 1693 to raise money for 
- the publie¢ service by means of a tontine, the subscribers being guaranteed 
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10 per cent., though only for the first seven years. The fears betrayed by 
the government seem to have prevented public confidence in the scheme, 
as very little more than a hundred thousand pounds were subscribed of 
the million that was called for. Another governmental attempt was made 
in 1765, the object then being to secure funds for the navy and victualling 
departments, but only half the proposed funds were obtained. The last of 
our state tontines was established in 1789, for which the government required 
10,000 livres, but could obtain only 3,518, being obliged itself to take up 
the remaining shares, and appoint a government nominee of each share. 
It may be hoped that our government has had sufficient experience of the 
unfitness of this method of dealing with financial difficulties, and that any 
benefits which the tontine principle can afford will be left to the free 
action of the public, regulated by the soundest principles of life assurance. 
The government has already made its best contributions to this and every 
other department of life assurance by the valuable statistics which have 
secured for our guidance the National Life tables, prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Farr. 

The governments of France and our own country have, at a dear rate, 
purchased experience in the matter of tontines which is not without its 
value, and has been already, as it may be still further, of much use in the 

uidance of unofficial enterprise. France has followed up the principle 
introduced, and afterwards abandoned by the government, by its Banques 
de Préyoyance, or temporary tontines, in the provincial towns as well as in 
Paris. These associations run their history in short terms of five, ten, 
fifteen or twenty years. Their operation is thus described :—‘ The 
members, on entry, pay for each share or policy a sum down, varying with 
their age, to be invested in public or real securities ; and they speculate on 
the chance of their receiving, as one of the survivors, at the close of the 
cycle into which they have entered, a large sum for the money subscribed, 
consisting not only of the accumulations of interest on their own shares 
but of a portion arising from the death of less fortunate members.” The 
popularity of these companies will be seen from the fact that “ from the 
returns of eighteen leading societies there were, at the close of 1849, no 
less than 394,446 policies in force, involving subscriptions to the extent of 
£15,957,444, which had been purchased at a cost, proportioned to the age, 
of £4,988,252, each share entitling the possessor, if he survive his par- 
ticular cycle, not only to receive its amount, but also to participate in a 
proportionate part of the other accumulations arising from death.” 

In our own country the tontine principle has been carried out for a 
variety of objects since it has passed out of the hands of government. It 
has served for erecting bridges, churches, theatres, taverns, and other 
expensive buildings, and is now applied to the purchase of freehold 
estates, as well as property on leasehold tenure, and government stock. 

Much of the wholesale censure dealt out against the tontine principle 
results from its accidental association at the earliest stage of its history 
with the lotteries employed by France as a source of relief from the em- 
barrassments of the state. Beckmann, in his “History of Inventions,” 
mixes up nullo discriminé lotteries and tontines, not without too much 
reason, as will be seen in the passage in which he describes them. ““ In 

1660, when the conclusion of the peace and the marriage of Louis XIV. 
were celebrated, the first lottery on the plan of Tonti was set on foot at 
Paris. It was drawn publicly under the inspection of the police. A ticket 
cost only a louis-d’or, and the highest prize was 100,000 livres. This was 
won by the King himself ; but he would not receive it, and left it to the next 
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lottery, in which he had no ticket, This was soon followed by several others. 
On that account, in the year 1661, all private lotteries were expressly for- 
bidden.” 

Laying aside this discreditable accessory, and presuming that the busi- 
ness of a tontine company be conducted with fidelity and scientific skill, 
there is no reason why a tontine should not prove a source of great satis- 
faction, regard being had to the particular form of life assurance for which 
itis intended. It is scarcely doing justice to this principle to say, with 
Hamilton, that “ Tontines seem adapted to the passions of human nature, 
from the hope every man entertains of longevity, and the desire of ease and 
affluence in old age.” , 

Neither is it quite fair, in the words of an eminent actuary,® to say that 
“ the principle of tontine is in its essence a decided speculation.” That 
writer admits that it is “of a kind that may be made most beneficial,” 
and with much truth adds, “ There exists no moral objection to the union 
of individuals, who are willing to risk small sums in the hope of aug- 
menting their fortunes, without the customary efforts of labour, intelli- 

ence and skill, but by the lucky selection of healthy and lasting lives.” 

t is unfair to assume that the members of a tontine will abandon their 
usual industry, or go to sleep for twenty or thirty years, from the com- 
posing assurance that a long cycle will bring enormous fortune. Nor can 
we adopt the opinion that “in one case only can such association be 
open to censure, as involving a species of dangerous gambling, viz., where 
the shareholders nominate other lives than their own.” The members of 
our state tontines, as well as those of France, were invited to nominate 
other lives than their own, and we may resort to this method again with 
perfect justice to all parties and with safety to the nominees. The only 
ground of objection to the introduction “ of other lives” in the case of life 
assurance is the temptation to commit murder for the sake of securing the 
sum assured by a life policy, while the interest of the members of a tontine 
is to secure the greatest longevity to the nominees, and this object is one 
which it is well to assist by motives derived from self-interest. We are 
not ay to condemn the tontine member for his most ingenious efforts to 
extend the life of his nominee to its utmost possible limits. 

As a tontine association anticipates a somewhat protracted history it is 
of essential importance that its funds should be invested with the utmost 
regard to their reversionary value. To do justice to the members reference 
should be had to the gradual augmentation of the investment rather than 
to the largeness of immediate returns ; and, if the property of the associa- 
tion is not of a nature to admit of increasing frutification, means should be 
taken to provide against depreciation by a rigid system of funding on the 
assurance principle. 

When tontines were first introduced, the principles of life assurance were 
very imperfectly understood, and the materials had yet to be collected on 
which our present scientific system is based. There is no reason why the 
tontine should not now be relieved from the unworthy adjuncts by which 
it has been degraded, and conducted through its course on the sound prin- 
ciples and with the wise economy that have secured the high character of 
our life assurance companies, It is necessary for its success that due 
regard should be had to the rate of interest, the laws of mortality, and the 
sterling integrity of those to whom the work of management is entrusted, 
and the tontine may class with every legitimate form of life assurance. 





* Scratchley on “ Industrial Investments.” 
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COUNTERFEIT NOTES IN AMERIOA. 


Our of 1,389 banks in the United States, only 253 have escaped the at- 
tempts at imitation by one or other of the many species of frauds; and, 
out of this 253, at least 143 are not worth counterfeiting ; so that, in round 
numbers, out of 1,300 bank-notes issued but 100 are not counterfeited. 
The rule is that the better the bank the more the counterfeits. All the 
New York City notes are counterfeited except three, and of these two are 
closing institutions, and one does not issue any notes! The only State 
(besides Iowa, which has but one bank) whose bank-notes are not coun- 
terfeited is Florida. The reason is plainly because the genuine notes of 
the four banks in that State areallof doubtfulvalue. So in all the Seceded 
States, where the paper currency is much depreciated, counterfeiting is at 
a low tide. Maryland has only four bank-note issues not counterfeited out 
of 33, and of these four, one is at a heavy discount. The great State of 
Massachusetts, with her 182 banks, has only seven whose issues are not 
counterfeited. And yet Massachusetts is the only State where there is an 
association for the prevention of counterfeiting. Of the 295 banks in New 
York State the issues of only 45 are not counterfeited. After deducting 
from the list of banks whose issues are not counterfeit the ‘* wild cat,” the 
“ shaky,” the closing, the closed, the worthless, those not yet in operation, 
and those which are new, the list of uncounterfeited bank-notes grows 
small.and (not beautifully) less, The total number of kinds of counterfeits 
in circulation is 5,902, so far as those most interested in keeping the record 
can determine. How many thousand of each of these kinds, or how many 
other kinds, are in circulation, is known, of course, only to the originators 
of the frauds. But the analysis of the different species teaches us a 
wholesome lesson as to the facility for frauds which our paper money pre- 
sents to the counterfeiter. But a very small proportion of our bad bills is 
composed of “imitations,” or bond fide counterfeits of the genuine notes. 
This is accounted for by the difficulty of producing counterfeits in the same 
way that the originals are manufactured. ven of the 461 “ imi- 
tations” out of 5,902 different kinds of fraudulent notes, the 
great majority is set down as “badly done,” “poorly executed,” 
“ engraving coarse,” &c, The frauds are, however, effected in many other 
ways—viz., by alterations from one bank to another, or from a higher to a 
lower denomination ; by spurious notes, well engraved, but unlike genuine 
except in name, by photography, lithography, &c. The “ alterations ” 
number highest on the list, and count up 3,039 varieties out of the total 
number of 5,902 frauds, or more than half of our bad bills consist of 
altered notes. One cause of this multiplicity of altered notes is the re- 
markable similarity of names occurring among the banks in this country. 
We find 24 Union banks, of which eight are in New York State; 23 city 
banks, of which four are in New York State ; 23 farmers’ banks, of whic 

seven are in New York State. There are eight people’s banks, six traders’ 
banks, 14 farmers’ and mechanics’ banks, 10 market banks. Then we 
have mechanics’ and manufacturers’, mechanics’ and traders,’ mechanics’ 
and farmers’, mechanics’ and merchants’, mechanics’ and planters’ banks 
ad libitum, and all those titles transposed. Likewise farmers’ and citizens’, 
farmers’ and manufacturers’, farmers’ and merchants’, farmers’ and me- 
chanics’, farmers’ and exchange banks, all tending to confuse by the simi- 
larity of title, especially since the name of the state is often placed in an 
obscure corner of the note, so as not to attract attention, and give a poor 
bank the benefit of the circulation of a good bank of the same name. 
Thus, when a New Yorker sees the Orange County Bank, his mind will 
naturally revert to our land of milk and butter, and he may take 
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the note, not thinking that there is an Orange Bank in New Jersey, 
and an Orange Bank in Vermont, or, perchance, an Orange Bank in 
Washington, D.C. So, in the palmy days of the Washington shin- 
plasters, bogus banks were started with names similar to our best 
city banks, by which means many citizens were swindled, they havin 

supposed, on taking the bills, that they were taking city money. ‘The evi 

was greatly heightened by the fact that the same engravers who engraved 
the good money likewise engraved the bad, so that in many cases it re~ 
quired the closest scrutiny to distinguish the good from the bad; so close 
was the resemblance, in fact, that when some of the bogus banks col- 
lapsed, the bad money was easily altered so as to be more like the good by 
simply changing the name of the State. This is, indeed, one of the most 
fruitful sources of “altered” notes, the bad notes of a popular name being 
available for frauds on good banks of the same name in other States. The 
beautiful and apparently secure style of engraving bank-notes generally 
adopted in this country in reality facilitates counterfeiting, because the 
small denominatiuns can be easily erased and larger ones substituted. 
The practice, which has prevailed to a great extent, of using parts 
of bank-notes for other purposes, has enabled counterfeiters to ob- 
tain possession of denominational figures, which are readily printed into 
any required spot of a note to be altered. Another aid to alterations of 
bank notes is the repeated and frequent use of the same devices on the 
notes of different banks, and often of different banks of the same name. A 
counterfeit of one note is a counterfeit of parts of many others, so that the 
labours of the counterfeiter are greatly simplified. These peculiarities of 
the present system of bank-note engraving were strikingly illustrated in two 
of the most successful counterfeiting operations ever known. In the first 
instance a United States Treasury note was actually engraved by the 
engravers who executed the original, who were, without suspicion on their 
part, employed by the counterfeiter to do the counterfeit. The same dies 
or stamps were therefore used to do both the original and counterfeit. In 
the second instance (the great Austrian bank forgery of 1858), some of the 
most respectable and capable artists of the city were, unknown to them- 
selves, engaged in executing the counterfeit. In both these instances the 
plan pursued was exactly that of the first counterfeiter of the Bank of 
England note, more than 100 years ago. In all three cases the counter- 
feiters were not artists. From the time of Vaughan, who was a linen- 
draper, down to Jerry Cowsden, the most successful of American counter- 
feiters, the greater number and most dangerous of counterfeits have been 
produced by men who were not artists. Next in number to the altered 
notes come the “spurious,” and it is curious to observe the relations which 
these two species of fraud have to each other, as compared with their rela- 
tions in past years. ‘“ Spurious” notes resemble only in name the notes 
for which they are intended to pass. The counterfeiter relies upon the 
ignorance of the public as to the appearance of the genuine note. He uses 
broken and bogus bank plates, sometimes carefully altering the States and 
signatures so as to have the fraud present the semblance of goodness. 
While only about two-thirds of our bank note issues were counterfeited in 
1856, about four-fifths are counterfeited now. There is a decrease of 
“imitations,” or real counterfeits, because the facilities for alterations have 
increased to such an extent that, instead of 1,119 in 1856, we have 3,039 
different kinds in 1862. The “spurious” notes have also increased from 
224 to 1,685 varieties, and the miscellaneous frauds from 142 to 717 
varieties. The total increase in the number of banks was only about 72, 
while the increase in counterfeiting of all kinds was nearly 3,000 varieties, 
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How many of each variety was issued, as already remarked, is known onl 

to the counterfeiter. Making the moderate estimate of $1,000 of oath 

variety in circulation, we have a total amount of nearly $6,000,000 (and 

woe 4 $60,000,000 are afloat) of bad money constantly passing from 
and to hand, destroying confidence in the circulating medium, embar- 

— trade, and presenting appalling evidence of moral turpitude.—New 
ork Times, 


—_——_—_——_. 





Communications. 





To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


PAYMENT OF HALF NOTES. 


Shrewsbury, 5th September, 1862. 
Sir,—If your correspondent, “A Constant Reader,” in your present 
number will refer to the Law Times of May 26, 1860, he will find the law 
laid down by Mr. Justice Willes, who says that “bankers would be liable 
to pay without an indemnity, as any person taking a half note would take 
it with notice.” I quite agree with your correspondent that the practice 
of cutting local notes is very annoying, but what can bankers do to pre- 
vent it, if the above opinion of Mr, Justice Willes is good law? I question 

its correctness. 
Your obedient servant, 
Bank MANAGER, 





THE SECURITY OF THE BANK NOTE. 


Bank, Nottingham, 17th September, 1862, 
Sir,—The security of the Bank note would be considerably enhanced it 
the Court were to revert to the old plan of having the signature in manu- 
script instead of facsimile. At present, after obtaining the paper, two 
operations are required to complete the note, one to print the form and the 
other to print the date and name; the first requiring engravers’ and the 
second printers’ ink, while an autograph signature would cause the use of 
a third sort of ink; and besides, the signing by a confidential person 
would be a great preventive of any fraud at the paper mill or the printing 
office. That such frauds can take place is evident from your remarks in 
the last number of the Bankers’ Magazine; that every difficulty ought to 
be put in the way of their execution is due to the commercial world. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


. e 





LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Sir,—Will you kindly favour me with the information sought in the 
following query :— 

A farmer died a few years since, leaving his property to two trustees, 
for the benefit of his widow and family ; the widow managed the business, 
saved money, and invested it with a banker as a deposit at interest in her 
own name. She is now dead intestate. Are the trustees under her 
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husband’s will able to give a discharge for this money, or must new letters 
of administration be taken out ? 
L. 8. D. 
[We think it will be found that letters of administration to the widow's 
estate are necessary.] 





INDORSEMENT TO ORDER. 


Smr,—A short time since we received a cheque through the post on 
another bank in this town, it was made payable to order, and merely en- ei 
dorsed by the person to whom it was payable ; but the bank from whom 
we received it had endorsed it to our order. Oan the banker on whom the 
cheque was drawn insist upon our endorsement ? 

Your obedient es" wi 


[We think he can.] 





AUTHORITY TO PAY CHEQUES. 


Sir,—Will you state in the next number of the Bankers’ Magazine your 
opinion as to the sufficiency of the following authority to enable a banker 
to pay cheques drawn by another person on a customer’s account :— 

“To Messrs. EB. & Co., bankers. 

“*GENTLEMEN,—I request you to honour all cheques that may at any 

“ time be drawn by B. O. on my account at your bank, 
“Yours, &c. 








“A,B. 
‘* Dated Ist January, 1861.” 
And whether, in the event of such account becoming overdrawn, the above 
authority would hold A. B, responsible for the balance of such overdraft. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Constant READER. 
16th September, 1862. 


[We should think the authority sufficient and binding on the grantor.] 





DAYS OF GRACE. 


Sir,—Does a bill take three days’ grace which is drawn thus :— ‘ 
“On the 31st of August pay to my order, &c., &c.”’ 
Our London bankers say, “ It takes three days’ grace and is due 3rd 
September and not 31st August.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, — 





[There is no doubt that the London banker is correct.] 


- a ae 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LONDON AND COLONIAL BANK. 


THE prospectus of the London and Colonial Bank (Limited) has just been 
issued with a capital of £500,000, in shares of £100 each. The deposit is 
to be £1 per share on application and £2 per share on allotment, and the 
total calls will not exceed £25 per share. The board of directors is re- 
spectable, and contains the names of several practical men of business, 
whose experience should be of benefit to such an undertaking. At first it 
is proposed to carry out operations in Canada, where increased banking 
facilities are alleged to be required, but it is proposed hereafter to extend 
them to the other colonies as suitable opportunities may present themselves 
for forming connections. Like, therefore, in the case of the Indian and 
other banks, business will be cultivated and encouraged as openings occur, 
whether in the West Indies, British Columbia, or even Australia. 


——s 


THE ESTATE OF MESSRS. CRABTREE, AKED AND CO. 


At a meeting on the 5th September, of the creditors of Messrs. Crabtree 
Aked and Co., who suspended at Liverpool in the Brazilian trade on the 
22nd August, the liabilities were stated at £46,287 and the assets at only 
£5,627, leaving a deficiency of £40,660. The corresponding houses in 
Brazil, however, are indebted to the Liverpool house to the extent of nearly 
£50,000, and the results of the liquidation will depend upon the winding-up 
of those accounts. The proximate cause of the stoppage consisted in the 
failure of Messrs. Rostron and Co. A committee of inspection was ap- 
pointed. 





THE ESTATE OF MR. 0. VEILLARD. 


A MEETING was held on the 10th September of the creditors of M. Constant 
Veillard, of the French refreshment department, International Exhibition. 
The statement of accounts, presented by Mr. Ball, of the firm of Quilter and 
Co., accountants, shows liabilities to the amount of £27,616, while the 
assets are estimated at £7,253, showing 5s. 3d. in the pound. A dividend 
of 5s. is expected to be realised. The plant and goodwill of the business 
have been disposed of to Mr. Morrish, of the English refreshment depart- 
ment, for the sum of £8,000, of which £3,000 has already been paid, and 
the rest is due in one month. Some creditors contend that this sale was a 
very unsatisfactory one, but the impression amongst the majority appeared 
to be that it was the best that could be effected under the circumstances. 
The deficiency shown in the balance-sheet is £20,363 ; the capital at the 
commencement of business was £591, and the gross profits have been 
21,284 (total, £42,238). This is accounted for—preliminary expenses, 
£10,234; general and current expenses, £24,267; and the difference 
(£7,737) between the cost of the plant and what it sold for to Mr, Morrish. 
M. Veillard’s total receipts have been £73,600. Considerable discussion 
arose with reference to a sum of £2,000 paid to the Hon. Mr. Cadogan for 
obtaining for M. Veillard, as it was stated, the contract for the French 
refreshment department. Mr. Cadogan claims a further sum of £919, 
which the creditors seem disposed to resist. The books are in arrear. 








664. Notes of the Month. 


Proceedings have already been commenced in bankruptcy. It was resolved 
that the affairs of the estate should be wound up under a deed of arrange- 
ment, to be registered under the Bankruptcy Act. 


THE ESTATE OF MESSRS. Z. C. PEARSON & CO. 


A conFERENCE of some of the largest creditors of Mr. Pearson, shipowner, 
of Hull, took place on the 11th September, at the offices of Messrs. Coleman, 
Turquand, Youngs and Oo., when the state of his affairs was considered. 
Confidence was expressed as to the ultimate realization of his estate, and a 
resolution was come to that upon payment of 40 per cent. in money on or 
before the ist of October the unsecured creditors will hold over the re- 
mainder of their claims the creditors possessing security consenting also 
to hold over their claims, upon any balance that may ultimately be found 
due to them, relying upon payment of such balances out of the proceeds of 
the estate as they may be realized. This arrangement is proposed to be 
carried out by a committee of five, who were appointed for that purpose. 
Subsequently Mr. Pearson petitioned the Court of Bankruptcy, and his 
affairs will undergo strict investigation. 


Potes of the Month, 





Tse Postrace Stamp Mania.—Many persons in France carry on an extensive 
trade in old postage stamps, and some, which have ceased to be issued, fetch 
high prices, as much as 12f. each in certain instances. The trade in Paris is 
very brisk, and there is even a kind of bourse held in the garden of the 
Tuileries, in the sheltered corner known as “Petite Provence,” the favourite 
resort of old and young during the cold weather, and its frequenters, of all ages, 
seem as eager in their traffic as any stock-jobbers at a bourse. 





Fracas at THE Commercian News Room ar Leeps.—On the 30th August 
the magistrates sitting at the Town Hall, Leeds, heard a complaint made by 
Mr. Charles Hindle, cashier, that Mr. John Jas. Cousins, of the Leeds Discount 
Bank, Park-row, on the 15th inst., had threatened to assault him. Mr. Hindle 
said, on the evening of that day he was called out of the Commercial News Room 
by Mr. Cousins, who charged with having stated that he had lost a large sum 
of money by a firm which had failed; he said it was a great lie, denounced him 
(Mr. Hindle) as a little scoundrel, and threatened that if he heard the report 
again he would horsewhip him. Afterwards he told him to consider himself 
well horsewhipped. Mr. Cousins admitted the charge, but said such an 
unfounded rumour was calculated to injure him seriously as a banker. 





Tue Frencu anp Encuisnh Funps.—A comparative statement of the num- 
ber of fundholders in France and England is not without interest. In France 
the public debt amounts to 7,500 millions, held by more than one million persons, 
which gives an average of about 7,500f. for each. The English debt is about 
£735,000,000, or 18,375 millions of francs, and the number of holders is onl 
270,000, so that the average is £2,722, or 68,050f. In England the dividen 
are paid by the Bank of England, which receives a yearly commission of 





% 
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£244,500. The ge system has the great disadvantage of paying the divi. 
dends at London only, which entails considerable expense upon the fundholders 
residing in the provinces, whilst in France the dividends are paid by every 
receiver-general throughout the empire. 


Spurious Gotp at THE Dicacrnes.—A quantity of spurious gold is now being 
offered for sale on the gold-fields. The Bendigo Advertiser of June 25th says: 
—During the last few days a quantity of spurious gold has been sold at different 
places, no less than four store-keepers at the White Hills having been victimised, 
one of them to the extent of about seventeen ounces. The spurious article might 
be detected by its having a greenish tint. It is believed that in the present 
instance the manufacturers of the spurious metal are not Chinese but Europeans.”’ 








MERCANTILE SUSPENSIONS. 


Tue following mercantile suspensions were announced during the month of 
September :— 

oe Z. O. Pearson and Oo., London and Hull, steam shipowners and 
merchants. 

M. Veillard, London, International Exhibition purveyor. 

Messrs. W. N. Lynch and Oo., London, West Indian merchants. 





MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


August 30.—Intelligence received of an engagement at Aspromonte between 
the royal Italian troops and a small body of Garibaldians, in which Garibaldi 
himself was wounded and taken prisoner, with all his followers, 

September 1.—Suspension announced of Messrs. Z. C. Pearson and Co., of 
London and Hull, steam shipowners and merchants, with liabilities amounting 
to £700,000. The estate was subsequently thrown into the Bankruptcy Court. 

6.—Death of Dr. John Bird Summer, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 82nd 
year of his age. 

9.—Betrothal of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark, at Lacken Palace, in the presence of the King of the Belgians and 
officers of state. 

9.—Intelligence received of a terrific battle having been fought on the 29th 
August between the Federal and Confederate armies at Bulls Run and Manassas, 
in which the Federals were completely routed, and retired to Washington, 

9.—Suspension announced of M. Veillard, of the foreign refreshment depart- 
ment of the International Exhibition, with liabilities to the extent of £27,600. 

17.—Suspension of Messrs. W. N. Lynch and Co., of London, West Indian 
merchants, with liabilities to about £20,000. 

24.—The trial of Mr. W. Roupell, late M.P. for Lambeth, for forgery and 
fraud, when he pleaded guilty and was sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

26.—Intelligence was received of a great battle in the neighbourhood of 
Hagerstown, when General Mc Clellan claimed a victory over the Confederates, 








BANKING OBITUARY. , 
> > 5th September, at Saffron Walden, Mr, Wyatt George Gibson, banker, 
age a 
On the 20th September, at his residence, near Lausanne, in the 79th year of 


his age, Mr. William Haldimand, formerly M.P. for Ipswich i 
he Beck of England, y or Ipswich, and a director of 
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Monetarp Entelligence. 





MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 


Apart from the course of events in America and Italy little has occurred 
to create movement in mercantile or financial affairs, The weather has 
been so satisfactory for the holidays, and the brokers and others have so 
freely availed themselves of the opportunity afforded for recreation, that 
they have almost generally neglected business, because there has been 
scarcely anything to excite attention. The position of the money market 
has not varied except in relation to those small fluctuations which usually 
occur when the rate of discount is very low, when alterations are antici- 

ated which do not eventually take place. The season being encouraging 
pr the harvest, and the state of trade remaining without essential change, 
the easiness of money has been prolonged, and instead of any direct rise 
being looked for, the circulation of the dividends it is thought will, pro- 
bably for a few weeks, contribute to render the abundance temporarily 
greater thanever. About 1% to 2 per cent, is the price for first class paper, 
and the joint-stock banks now make their advances at 1% per cent. 

The range in English securities has been about ? per cent., and 
at the close Consols stand about 4 to } per cent. better than at the 
commencement of the month. This, considering the full supply of money, 
with the little disposition to speculation, shows that the market retains 
steadiness, and the outlet of the dividends may hereafter favourably affect 
prices. Little or no variation has occurred in Exchequer bills, the. pre- 
mium not being influenced by —_~ operations. 

The foreign stock market has been the scene of almost unparalleled 
activity. Turkish Consolidés, Mexican and Spanish, have had the great 
run, a furore of excitement having existed with regard to these securities. By 
far the most important amount of dealing has been in Turkish Consolidés, 
which, till within the last week, have fluctuated incessantly, and now stand 
at nearly the highest quotation at which they have been current. Mexican 
followed and then Spanish showed strength, additional purchases of the 
latter being made on the faith of arrangements for the benefit of the credi- 
tors in the forthcoming Cortes. The scrips of the new loans have been 
rather neglected, but nevertheless quotations on the whole have been sus- 
tained, save and except in the case of Peruvian, which has not been in 
favour almost from the date of its introduction. 

Railway shares appeared at one moment likely to rally, the success of 
the South being supposed to be calculated to bring the war to a close. The 
common expectation was that traflics would recover, and from this point of 
view good purchases were effected, which gave temporary support to values. 
This tendency was not, however, sustained for any length of time ; inactivit 
has since been the feature, and later quotations have gradually oomiel. 
The intelligence from America is once more against the market, if the 
North, as is alleged, has become victorious. 

The operations in the shares of the joint-stock banks have been on a 
moderate scale. The shares of the old-established institutions have been 
principally dealt in, and at good prices ; but the new, with the exception of 
the Alliance of London and Liverpool, have been neglected, Imperial and 
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Brazilian have been dealt in to a fair extent, though not at quotations to 
induce purchases, 

In the produce markets there has been a good deal of activity, but the 
transactions having been speculative they have broken down, and the re- 
action in prices is something considerable. Jute and hemp were chiefly 
dealt in, owing to the expectation that they would be found substitutes for 
cotton. That fallacy having been exploded the retrogression was as sudden 
as the advance; prices consequently rule much lower than they were. 

The following are the fluctuations in English and Foreign Stocks and 
Railway Shares, during the month just concluded :— 








August Sth. Highest. | Lowest, Sept sith. 
Eneutsu Fonps. 
Consols vss woe wee | 93h tO B | 935 934 | 933 tod 
Exchequer bills eos eee (L7/ to 20/ | 23/ pm. {17/ pm, | 20/ to 23/ 
pm. pm. 
Forrien Stocks. 
Brazilian eee we eco | 102 102 102 102 
Buenos Ayres coe eee eee — 93 91% 922 
Chilian 6 per cents. ... eee _ 104 103} 104 
Dutch 23 per cents. ... eee 65} 66 65 66 
Mexican aurea 291 35 283 343 
Peruvian 4} per cent.... one — 98}x.d-| 973x.d.| 984x.d. 
Russian eos “ob eve 97 96x.d. 943x.d,} 953 
nw ws wht @& 548 54 54} 
Turkish 6 per cents. ... eos 85 86} 85 86 
Ditto 4 per cents. ... ee | 1023 103% 102} 103 
Rattway SHaReEs. 
Brighton =... vee ewe | «119 122 1193 122 
Caledonian ... aa oo | 1083 112 1083 108} 
Great Eastern ooo eee 443 48? 443 453 
Great Northern os ee | 1242 1273 123 123 
Great Western on ede 654 663 64% 652 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... } 108 109 107 1083 
London and North Western ... 953 96 923 928 
Midland eee eee ese 130 1313 128 128% 
North Staffordshire ... see 14 147 14 143 
South Eastern... ove — 854 87 822 83 
South Western eee can 993 100 99 994 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 98 994 963 962 
York and North Midland... 854 872 854 852 
Bast Indian .. 0... se | 1048 1063 1044 | 1063 
Northern of France ... oes 41 41} 403 402 

















THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Tere has not been much animation displayed in the grain trade during 
the past month, dealers and others awaiting to ascertain the results of the 
harvest, and some misgivings having been entertained on the subject, 
prices during the early part ruled high ; but on its being ascertained that 
the yield generally, as well as the quality, will prove more satisfactory 
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than was anticipated, and as the supplies from abroad are likely to be very 
large, prices subsequently declined to the extent of from 4s. to 6s. per qr. for 
wheat, with a corresponding reduction in other descriptions, The latest 
official quotations were :—wheat 54s. 9d. per quatter; barley 37s, 2d. ; 
oats 23s. 9d.; rye 35s. 6d.; beans 41s. 2d.; and peas 40s. 5d, per quarter. 


The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 


° Conpntine 
Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ending Qrs.sold, Average. Average. Duty. Last Year. 
1862. a da. s. d. a. da. s d. 
Aug, 23 cccvecccecee 42,620 57 9 .. 57 6 ww 10 .« 50 9 
op BO ceccccecccce 39,497 SB 4 coe ST DO wo 1 O we SL..1 
Sept. © scsecseccee S0708 G6 4 we BT we ft 8. BS 
aa BD cccccscseses «6oFRRUS GEO ue SE OT wee FO ue OEM 
9p —- cee ccccccce §©6— 86,447 54 9 ln =i wit @ ss SD 
The importations since the harvest of 1861 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain. Total 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Fifty-six weeks ended Aug. 16th 7,816,137 5,649,585 13,465,722 
Five weeks ended Sept. 20th ee» 1,331,639 1,044,799 2,376,438 





9,147,776 6,694,384 15,842,160 

And the weekly averages have been :— 
Fifty-six weeks ended Aug. 16th... 139,000 101,000 240,000 
Five weeks ended Sept. 20th «» 266,000 209,000 475,000 





More 127,000 108,000 235,000 





THE STATE OF TRADE. 


Tue position of business, particularly the manufacturing districts, has not 
cmt improved. More hopeful feelings are encouraged for the winter 
season, and itis expected, if peace be preserved on the continent, that a con- 
siderable extension of transactions will take place. 


— 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters and communications should, as usual, be forwarded to the Editor of the 
“ Bankers’ Magazine,” No. 8, Birchin Lane, and if possible by the 20th of the month. 
Subscriptions and orders for the publication must be directed to Messrs. Groombridge 
and Sons, Paternoster Row. _ Reports as banks, incidental intelligence as to 
appointments, deaths, &c., will be thankfully accepted. 

UB-TREASURER (New York).—The authority is considered first class, and the infor- 
mation seems reliable. 

OnE INTERESTED.—The expectations raised were great. We, however, much doubt 
a@ permanent success. 

ISSATISFIED SHAREHOLDER (Cork).—The project has elements of prosperity, but 
it is feared litigation will arise out of the organisation of the undertaking. This will 
rent — (Glove ae —— to which the shares have sunk. 

ENIOR CLERK (Gloucester).—The appointments are all filled, principally, it is state 
through the influence of the directors. , alias , 











